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WORKSHOP PURPOSE 


Housing, urban development and 
redevelopment, neighborhood preser- 
vation, property rehabilitation, and 
social service programs are at work as 
vital forces touching the economic 

and social well-being of the nation, 
influencing American life style and 
serving the needs and aspirations of 
public and private interests. But, what 
about the special effect these programs 
have on the minority community—and, 
likewise, the special effect the minority 
community has on the design and 
implementation of these programs? 
How can housing and community 
development administrators relate and 
respond to the particular problems, 
needs, and interests of the minority 
community? In turn, how can the 
minority community interact with public 
and private agencies to maximize the 
effectiveness and productivity of hous- 
ing and community development 
programs? 


The NAHRO New Orleans workshop 
will explore these and other questions, 
examining interrelationships, effects 
and counter-effects between the 
minority community and housing and 
community development programs. 


AREAS OF PROGRAM DISCUSSION 


Legal Requirements and Constraints 

@ the Civil Rights Act of 1968, as amended 

@ the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974 

@ Executive Orders 





The Effect of General Revenue Sharing 
on the Minority Community 

@ how general revenue sharing funds have 
been used to stimulate and, in some areas, 
limit minority interest and involvement 

@ transferring GRS experiences to community 
development and other special revenue 
sharing programs 

® complying with GRS enforcement procedures 

®@ examining GRS's complaint review process 


Employee Selection Practices 

@ what is required by the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission 

@ accomplishing equal employment opportunity 
objectives 

& civil service requirements of federal, state, 
and local governments 


®@ complying with Title | of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 
The Housing Assist Plan 





@ HAP’s impact on the minority community 
(both real and potential) 


The Community Development Program 

® involving minority contractors in the 
execution of the CD program 

@ the pros and cons of involving minority 
groups in sponsoring residential 
developments 

®@ encouraging minority owned and/or 
operated businesses through CD 


Training and Employment Programs 


training needs and objectives in light of 
civil service requirements 

complying with local and federal certifi- 
cation and credentialing programs 


securing funds for training and employment 
programs 


The Effect of Discriminatory Lending 
Practices on the Minority Community 

® redlining 

®@ consumer exploitation 

@ credit and interest payment inequities 


The Development of Affirmative Action 
Plans by State and Local Agencies 


Exploring the Positive and Negative 
Aspects of Fair Share Allocation Plans 
on the Minority Community 


Examining the Successes, Failures, and 
Future of Minority Sponsorship of 
Multifamily Housing 


The Use and Misuse of the Housing 
Allowance Program for Minority 
Residents 


How Suburban Jurisdictions Can Meet 
their Housing Responsibilities 
under CD 


The Impact of Police/Community 
Relations Programs on Housing and CD 


Tenant/Landlord Relations and Legal 
Responsibilities 





@ housing maint e and occupancy 
ordinances 
® state and local tenant/landlord ordinances 
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Selecting Counseling Programs to Serve 
Constituent and Program Needs 


The Dynamics of Community 
Organization 

@ the role of community organizations under 
the CD program 

& involving minority disadvantaged in 
program planning and execution 

® the role of tenant groups in housing man- 
agement programs and policy development 


Evaluating Community Development 
Performance Reports 

@ HUD performance requirements under the 
housing assistance plan 

® monitoring reports of first year community 
development activities 

@ the impact of CD activities on the minority 
community 


A Report on Current Litigation 


@ court cases testing the use of community 
development funds for programs contrary 
to the interests of the minority community 


Registration Information 


Pre-registering is to your advantage in both 
time and money. Pre-registered delegates will 
have their badge and delegate materials waiting 
for them at the workshop and can save $10 on 
their registration fee (see schedule). 


Confirmation of registration will be mailed to 
delegates whose registrations have been received 
by January 30, 1976. 


Delegates unable to pre-register should bring 
their registration forms and fees to the workshop. 
Registration payment in cash or city, agency, or 
company check or claim voucher must accompany 
on-site registration. 


Hotel Information 


Room reservations are to be made directly with 
The Fairmont Hotel by using the hotel 
registration form to the right. If you call in your 
hotel reservation, be sure to identify yourself as a 
delegate to the NAHRO workshop to receive the 
special room rates listed on the reservation form. 





Registration Fees 

For registrations received on or before January 
30, 1976, the following fees apply: 

Delegate who is an individual member of NAHRO 
and comes from an organization that is an 
agency member of NAHRO—$95. 
Delegate who is an individual member of 
NAHRO—$125. 

Delegate who comes from an organization that 
is an agency member of NAHRO—$125. 

N ber delegate—$165. 

There will be an additional registration charge 


of $10 for registrations received after Janvary 
30, 1976. 





Registration Cancellations 

Registrants cancelling less than one week prior 

to the workshop will receive a refund less $25. 

To obtain a refund, there must be a written notice. 
Refunds cannot be made after December 31, 1976, 
since the Association’s fiscal year ends on that date. 














Workshop Registration 


Complete this form and mail with registration pay- 
ment to: 

Workshop Registrar 

NAHRO, Suite 404 

2600 Virginia Ave., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 Phone: 202/333-2020 


A separate form must be completed for each regis- 
trant. Photocopies of this form can be used. Make 
all registration checks payable to NAHRO. 


Enclosed is [] check [1] claim voucher for $ 


Name 








oO: — 





Mailing Address 
City 
State Zip 











Phone: Area Code Number 





Hotel Registration 
Complete and mail to: 


Reservation Manager 
Fairmont Hotel 
University Place 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70140 
Phone: 504—529-7111 


NAHRO WORKSHOP February 16-18, 1976 


Arrival Date Time AM/PM 





Name 











City 


WORKSHOP SCHEDULE State Zip 
Phone: Area Code Number 





Sunday, February 15 
4:30-7:00 p.m.—Registration 
6:30-8:00 p.m.—Reception 
Monday, February 16 


7:30-9:30 a.m.—Registration 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.—Program Sessions Wednesday, February 18 


5:30 p.m.—Reception 8:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Program Sessions 


Tuesday, February 17 


Room Selection 
(check appropriate box and circle desired rate) 


(0 Single $26 $28 $30 $32 $34 
[[] Double/Twin $36 $38 $40 $42 $44 
Upon check out, | agree to settle my account by: 


(0 Cash (] Bankamericard [ Master [) American 
harge Express 


9:00 a.m.-Noon—Program Sessions 
12:30-2:30 p.m.—Luncheon 
3:00-5:00 p.m.—Program Sessions 
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Personals 


Leo Stern, whose career in housing and ur- 
ban affairs at both the federal and local 
levels spans more than 38 years, retired from 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in July. 

Mr. Stern, for the last 12 years, has been 
involved with the rehabilitation and conser- 
vation aspects of the national urban renewal 
program. Federal programs under his direc- 
tion have included the Section 312 rehabili- 
tation loan and the Section 115 rehabilita- 
tion grant programs. 

His early housing experience included the 
management of large-scale housing projects, 
both privately- and publicly-owned. In 1956, 
he headed the Redevelopment Authority of 
Allegheny County, headquartered in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and, for two years 
coinciding with his duties of executive direc- 
tor of that authority, he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh graduate school of pub- 
lic and foreign affairs. Coming to Washing- 
ton in 1960, Mr. Stern carried out the duties 
of deputy director of Downtown Progress, 
a District of Columbia businessmen’s orga- 
nization, before moving, in 1963, to the 
Urban Renewal Administration of HUD’s 
predecessor, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, as assistant commissioner for tech- 
nical standards. 

Mr. Stern, 2 NAHRO member for 31 
years, has served as vice-chairman on its 
national renewal committee and is an active 
member of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council of NAHRO and of the Association’s 
Potomac chapter. 


Eugene D. Lattimer has been named director 
of the New York City Housing Authority 
department of social and community ser- 
vices. He will be responsible for social plan- 
ning, program evaluation and research, con- 
sultation on the design of community facili- 
ties, and for a number of other activities 
that are devoted to the needs of the authori- 
ty’s 560,000 tenants. 

Mr. Lattimer came to NYCHA and its 
social and community services division in 
1966. From 1969 to 1975, he served as di- 
rector of the authority’s office of equal op- 
portunity and as special assistant to the 
chairman. 

Mr. Lattimer succeeds Martha Lewis, who 
was named deputy commissioner for services 
for the New York State department of social 
services. 


Nathan Kabot, comptroller of the Newark, 
New Jersey, redevelopment and housing au- 
thority, announced his retirement in Sep- 
tember. 

Joining the authority as an accountant 
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over 25 years ago, Mr. Kabot assumed a 
variety of accounting and administrative 
positions in the ensuing years, including 
stints as assistant executive director of ad- 
ministrative services and as director of fi- 
nance and accounts. 

Mr. Kabot is a member of the National 

Housing Conference and a six-year member 
of NAHRO, having served as a member of 
its administrative practices committee; cur- 
rently, Mr. Kabot is a member of the budget 
and administration committee. He is also the 
financial officer for the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Author- 
ities. 
G. Noah Newmark was recently appointed 
to the newly-created position of deputy ad- 
ministrator for neighborhood conservation 
for the Los Afigeles community redevelop- 
ment agency. 

Prior to joining the redevelopment agen- 
cy’s staff, Mr. Newmark was assistant area 
director of the western region of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, with responsibility for 
the development and administration of the 
Los Angeles AJC’s urban program, particu- 
larly those areas involving the financing of 
low- and moderate-income housing. Before 
becoming associated with AJC, he served 
the St. Louis model cities agency from 1969 
to 1970 as director of housing and economic 
development. In that capacity, he was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the Model Cities 
Housing Development Corporation, which 
subsequently became the St. Louis Metro- 
politan Housing Corporation. 


Robert P. Sangster took over the duties of 
executive director of the Tennessee Housing 
Development Authority in December. 

Mr. Sangster had been deputy director of 
the Virginia Housing Development Author- 
ity, a position he had held since April 1974. 
A lawyer, architect, and planner, he was 
formerly director of subsidized mortgage 
insurance programs and special assistant to 
the Federal Housing Administration Com- 
missioner in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. In 1973, he chaired 
one of four HUD housing policy task force 
analysis teams that produced the report, 
Housing in the Seventies (see 1974 JOURNAL 
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Personals 

News Notes 

New NAHRO President Jack Shiver discusses priorities 
for his two-year term 

In Missouri, Section 8 combines with Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration programs to produce rural low-income hous- 
ing; Helen Mitchell describes how it was done 

Robert Kenney discusses Boston’s approach to developing 
effective urban growth policies 

An open letter to HUD Secretary Hills, signed by Arthur 
Evans, suggests that the community development program 
is ripe for modifications 

Occupancy permits used in University City, Missouri, to 
prevent neighborhood decline; Bryan Downes, Joan Saund- 
ers, John Collins discuss the timing, the process, the results 
The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act and 
the Title X Job Opportunities Program have provided help 
to housing authorities and to public housing residents; 
Patricia Marshall rounds up some experience reports, dis- 
cusses the outlook for more such help 

In New Haven, in-house computerization has worked for 
the housing authority; Martha Fisher describes how it 
happened and suggests possible ways for other LHAs to 
tap New Haven resources 

NAHRO Executive Director Robert Maffin looks ahead to 
where community development is leading urban programs; 
proposes new approach 

City News 

Association News 

Prime and Pertinent Publications 

Professional Directory 

Personnel Exchange 

Calendar 

New Construction and Maintenance Products 


In Mountain Grove, Missouri, 
the local housing authority com- 
bined the Section 8 housing 
program with the rural rental 
housing program of the Farmers 
Home Administration to produce 
the first occupied rural housing 
using the Section 8 program. 
One of these newly-constructed 
houses is pictured on the JouRNAL 
cover. In the article beginning on 
page 494, the author describes 
the zeal of the Missouri Municipal 
League in probing where else— 
and how—localities can put 
together new methods and tech- 
niques for producing housing for 
low- and moderate-income families 








through the combination of Sec- 
tion 8 and rural housing programs. 
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No. 3, page 133). Prior to joining HUD, Mr. 
Sangster served as director of the office of 
housing and urban affairs of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in Washington, 
D.C. 

In Tennessee, he replaces Joseph H. Tor- 
rence, who is joining a New York investment 
banking firm, Halsey, Stuart and Company. 


Ms. Unger, Ms. Coit, Ms. Kempton, Mr. 
Wexler 


Three New York City housing professionals 
—Elisabeth Coit, Louis Wexler, Elizabeth 
Kempton—each highly respected in his or 
her fields of expertise, which encompass, re- 
spectively, architecture and public housing 
project planning, neighborhood conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation,and tenant relations 
and social services, were honored by the 
New York Metropolitan Chapter of NAHRO 
earlier this year. A plaque commemorating 
“years of outstanding . service” in behalf 
of New York City’s housing efforts was 
presented to each individual. 

Ms. Coit, a retired New York City archi- 
tect, had served for five years, from 1942 
to 1947, with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, predecessor to the assisted hous- 
ing functions of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She then joined the New York 
City Housing Authority, where she carried 
out the duties of principal project planner 
until retiring in 1962. In 1962, she became a 
consultant to NYCHA. Ms. Coit is a life- 
time member of NAHRO and is the editor 
of the New York Metropolitan Chapter 
newsletter. 

Mr. Wexler, retiring from the post of 
project development coordinator of the New 
York City Housing and Development Ad- 
ministration, previously served as the direc- 
tor of HDA’s lower east side area service 
project, the East Harlem triangle area ser- 
vices administration, and the Cooper Square 
rehabilitation project. In 1966, he was the 
senior area services coordinator of HDA. 
Mr. Wexler, a_ nine-year member of 
NAHRO, was president of the New York 
Metropolitan Chapter from 1974 to 1975. 
He is also the author of two articles for the 
JOURNAL OF Housinc—one on the inade- 
quacies of census data and another on licens- 
ing housing management. 

Ms. Kempton retired as director of the 
community affairs bureau of HDA earlier 
this year, following 15 years of service. Act- 
ing as a liaison between HDA and commun- 
ity groups, she was cited for having, among 
other accomplishments, “injected the human 
element into New York’s housing programs.” 
A five-year member of NAHRO, she is cur- 
rently on the New York Chapter’s executive 
committee. 
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In early October Maurice E. Frye, Jr., was 
appointed administrator of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development’s region 
I, which is headquartered in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts and serves the New England states. 

Mr. Frye, before joining HUD, had been 
vice-president and director of Street and 
Company, Inc., a Boston real estate manage- 
ment and sales firm, with which he had been 
associated since 1949. He was formerly a 
member of the Massachusetts house of rep- 
resentatives, first being elected to the house 
in March 1966 and subsequently re-elected 
in November 1966, in 1968, and in 1970. 
His legislative duties included membership 
on the joint committee on urban affairs and 
the house ways and means committee. Mr. 
Frye is also a former vice-president of the 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board and 
served as president of that board’s rental 
housing association. 


Concluding over 27 years of service with 
the Seattle Housing Authority, Louis Mi- 
chaelson retired on September 30 as director 
of resident services and applications. 

He joined SHA in 1948 as a special con- 
sultant and served in various executive ca- 
pacities until 1953, when he became, first, 
acting supervisor, and then supervisor of 
leasing and occupancy, where he has been in 
charge of the applications office and service 
programs for residents ever since. 

Prior to joining SHA, Mr. Michaelson 
was involved in personnel work with the 
federal government. Based in Washington, 
D.C., he was responsible for personnel and 
salary studies for various federal special 
employment and service programs. 

Mr. Michaelson, an active member of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO and of the Puget Sound Chapter, 
is a 21-year member of the Association. 

Ronald Oldham, a seven-year member of 
NAHRO, is the new acting director of the 
division. He had been area administrator 
of SHA buildings. 


Don Morrow, on November 4, was ap- 
pointed administrator of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development’s region 
V, with headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Morrow, a career civil servant, stepped 
up from his post as deputy regional adminis- 
trator, which he had held since coming to 
Chicago in 1967, into the top position, in 
which he had been serving in an acting 
capacity since April. His first position with 
the federal government was with the Chica- 
go regional office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (HUD’s predecessor) in 
1957. In 1964, he moved to the Philadelphia 
regional office of the HHFA, serving, ini- 
tially, as deputy director and then as acting 
regional director of community facilities. 
He has also served HUD as deputy assistant 
commissioner for operations and engineering 
and as director of administration for metro- 
politan development in the central office in 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Donald A. Pelegrino was appointed, in 
October, to the position of principal commu- 
nity liaison officer for the community re- 
development agency of Los Angeles. In his 
new post, he is directly responsible for tech- 
nical support in securing citizens’ involve- 
ment in agency projects and for monitoring 
and assessing progress in agency programs. 

Before joining the staff of the redevelop- 
ment agency, Dr. Pelegrino, was coordina- 
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tor of graduate studies in the department of 
recreation and leisure administration at Cali- 
fornia State University at Northridge for 
five years. 

He serves on the boards of the American 
Association for Leisure and Recreation and 
the California Parks and Recreation Society. 


Charles C. Shinn, Jr., assumed the position 
of assistant professor in the college of busi- 
ness administration at the University of 
Denver, in September. 

Mr. Shinn, who will teach real estate and 
construction management, was a member of 
the professional staff of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders in Washington, 
D.C., from 1968 to 1975, serving as assis- 
tant to the executive vice-president, as direc- 
tor of business management, and as assistant 
director of economics. 

He has authored three books on construc- 
tion costs and accounting issued by the Na- 
tional Housing Center Press. 


Johnny Bullock, Jr., acting director of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s St. Louis area office since July, was 
named director in early November. 

A HUD employee since 1961, Mr. Bul- 
lock started as a housing intern in Philadel- 
phia. During his nine years there, he served 
as chief of processing control and reports 
and as special assistant for metropolitan 
development. From 1970 to 1973, he was 
assigned to the HUD regional office in 
Kansas City, Missouri, serving as govern- 
mental finance advisor, acting new commu- 
nities regional liaison officer, and as environ- 
mental and standards officer. Transferred in 
1973 to the Kansas City, Kansas, area office, 
he served for one year as program manager 
before moving to HUD’s Washington, D.C. 
office, in 1974, as chief of the evaluation 
branch in the office of management and in- 
formation. 





OBITUARIES 


Samuel Lowry Latimer, Jr., commissioner 
of the housing authority of Columbia, South 
Carolina, died on September 29. 

Mr. Latimer was first appointed commis- 
sioner in April 1934 and was reappointed 
to that post a total of eight times. He had 
also served as vice-chairman for 23 years 
and as chairman of the authority for 14 
years. 

Mr. Latimer is believed to, have held the 
distinction of having the longest tenure of 
any commissioner in the United States. 





Robert Hauser, executive director of the 
Arlington, Massachusetts, housing authority 
for 26 years, died on August 25. 

Mr. Hauser joined the Arlington author- 
ity in 1949 as its first executive director and 
continued in that capacity until his death. 

He was a 21-year member of NAHRO 
and had served as a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Association’s New England 
Regional Council and was past president of 
the Executive Directors Association of 
Housing in Massachusetts. 


William C. Warner, a professor of urban 
planning at the California Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, died October 20. He joined the faculty 
of CPI, located in Pomona, California, in 
1972. 

Mr. Warner, prior to his academic duties, 
had been the director of urban renewal for 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, since 1967 and had 


previously held the same post for the city of 
Mount Vernon, New York. He had an ex- 
tensive background as a planner in both 
New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. Warner was a former vice-president 
for renewal of the New England Regional 
Council of NAHRO and served as the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Connecticut Chapter 
of the Association. A nine-year member of 
NAHRO, he was also former president of 
the New York State Association of Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment Officials. His 
last service to NAHRO was as a participant 
in its 36th national conference in Los An- 
geles in October: he was a panel member of 
a session on professional development. 


Louis P. Bilotta, director of development of 
the Allegheny, County Pennsylvania, housing 
authority, died September 6, bringing to a 
close a housing career that extended over a 
34-year period. 

Mr. Bilotta came to the authority at its 
inception in 1941. Initially serving as chief 
engineer, he played a major role in the 
authority's program (see page 525). 

Mr. Bilotta was succeeded as director of 
development by Earl Bauer. 


a 


HUD SELECTS 22 LOCALITIES 
FOR HOMESTEADING PROJECT 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, on October 10, announced 
the selection of 22 cities to participate in 
an experimental program to help preserve 
ailing urban neighborhoods through use 
of the urban homesteading technique. 

Under the program, authorized by the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, 5 million dollars worth of 
HUD-held structurally sound homes (rep- 
resenting 1000 structures) will be trans- 
ferred to the selected cities, along with an 
additional 5 million dollars in HUD 
monies that will be allocated to the lo- 
calities to rehabilitate property in target 
areas. The municipalities will spend close 
to 50 million dollars of their own funds 
for the implementation of the program. 
A total of 65 cities submitted applications 
and proposals for consideration for the 
homesteading program, which HUD had 
unveiled in June (see JouRNAL No. 8, 
page 368). 

Plans for the program call for the cities 
to transfer the housing, conditionally, to 
an individual or family, taking into ac- 
count each candidate’s need for housing 

(Continued column one,page 490) 
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HOUSING - COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Keep Up With Housing! 


Your competition is increasing! In every sector of 
housing, that’s true — unsubsidized, subsidized. You need 
to stay up with the latest news, to compete more 
confidently, successfully. 

Your Best Buy, for information, is Housing Affairs 
Letter, The Weekly Washington Report. Now, you can try 
it on an introductory basis, for less than a quarter a day, for 
as briefly as 3 months. 

You can get this thorough, established report every 
week, 50 times a year. Come Mondays, you’re posted 
immediately on every aspect of housing — Congressional 
actions, agency regulations, the latest in housing statistics 
and the money market, forecasts and analyses — private or 
public, subsidized or not, single or multifamily. 

Plus, you’re briefed on such issues as related community 
development, taxes, land use, consumerism, energy, 
environment. 


All this, in the oldest, independent Washington report on 
housing. Our only client is our readers — you. 

You receive scores of reports in every 8-page issue — a 
marketing, legislative, agency report all-in-one. 

Housing Affairs can tip you to a new regulation, a new 
Congressional provision, a new analysis that, alone — that 
one item! — can well be worth a year’s fee! 

Housing Affairs helps executives in every sector of this 
field — in governments at Federal, state and local levels; in 
all phases of industry and finance; in the housing 
professions; in public and trade associations. That tells you 
something about our coverage — and fairness. 


You're invited to try the Letter now. Pick your term, as 
an introductory subscriber — at $7 a month, any period 
from 3 to 11 months; or, choose a full year at $80. 

You will see quickly how useful the Letter is. 


Keep Up With Community Development! 


Billions for Community Development! Money for your 
locality ... for you — when you know how to get it and 
what to do with it ... when you know what’s happening 
with the program. No, it’s not easy to keep up — unless you 
know where to get the information. Now, you can know — 
through Community Development Digest, the nation’s 
foremost CD report. 

CD DIGEST tells you about the changing regulations 
and technicalities . . . the latest HUD opinions and decisions 
in the field ... Congressional ferment ... how localities 
plan to use the money .. . their problems, the protests, the 
courtsuits, the compromises. 

CD DIGEST supplies you with the first national CD 
Clearinghouse. In CD articles and a national news summary, 
you can find out briefly, to the point, what the US. is 
doing, and what localities are doing. 

CD DIGEST gives you just as broad an insight as possible 
into CD, as it’s planned here and carried out through the 
nation, twice-monthly. 

CD DIGEST does more — it keeps you posted on 
matters of general community concern, as legislation and 
regulations progress in such fields as public works, aid to 
localities, general revenue sharing .. . 

CD DIGEST helps you, by providing: 

—Compactly written reports on Washington . 

—Unique national news summary. 

—Community References, citing Congressional, agency, 
Presidential actions affecting you. This alone can save you 
hundreds of hours of poring through thousands of pages of 
material, trying to find some item. 

Try CD DIGEST NOW. As an introductory reader, you 
can choose your starting term yourself — 3 months to 15, 
at just $7 a month. Send us your instructions today — use 
the coupon, a purchase order, or phone. 





circulation manager, Mrs. Mildred Hanes, 202-638-6113. 





FAST, RELIABLE HELP FOR YOU: Both Housing Affairs Letter and Community Development Digest are sent by 
first-class mail (not second, please note). Both are fully guaranteed: Your satisfaction or your money back, whether 
you send payment with your order now, or on being billed. You may telephone your order for either or both to our 








Community Development Services, Inc., 406-E International Building, Washington, D.C. 20004 


Yes, I want to take advantage of your introductory offer, to keep up with the important news, with a full guarantee. 


Start my subscription to Housing Affairs Letter for 
—. (Also, send me the imprinted binder at $5 ) 


Start my subscription to Community Development Digest for 


send me the imprinted CDD binder at $6 > 


months at $7 a month (minimum 3, to 11); or, one year at $80 


months at $7 a month (minimum 3, to 15). (Also, 
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(Continued from page 486) 

and his or her ability to undertake the 
tasks of repairing and improving the 
home. The homesteader must then agree 
to bring the home up to standard occu- 
pancy codes within 18 months. If all the 
conditions are met, the homesteader is 
then given title to the property. 

The 22 cities, including a summary of 
their plans and the tentative allocation of 
HUD-held houses and federal and local 
funds are as follows: Atlanta—$280,000 
in HUD-held houses, $280,000 in rehab 
loans, $300,000 in city funds for code 
enforcement, housing counseling, and 
limited public improvements in target 
areas and 3.5 million dollars from the 
private sector for a revolving loan tund 
for mortgage capital; Baltimore—$120,- 
000 in HUD-held houses, 5.2 million 
dollars from the city for capital improve- 
ments, a revolving loan and grant pro- 
gram, and technical assistance; Boston— 
$320,000 in HUD-held houses, $360,000 
in rehab loans, 1 million dollars from the 
city for rehab loans, with matching 
amounts from private lenders for perma- 
nent financing; Chicago—$250,000 in 
HUD-held houses, $350,000 in rehab 
loans, $800,000 from the city, $200,000 
from private lenders for mortgage financ- 
ing; Cincinnati—$140,000 in HUD-held 
houses, $80,000 in rehab loans, $780,000 
of city funds, $150,000 from private 
sources for rehab loans; Columbus, Ohio— 
$132,000 in HUD-held houses, $132,000 
in rehab loans, 3.1 million dollars from 
the city for rehab loans and upgrading of 
community facilities, with $200,000 ex- 
pected in the form of privately donated 
properties; Dallas — $200,000 in HUD- 
held houses, $200,000 in rehab loans, 
$190,056 from the city for rehab loans 
and administrative costs; Decatur, Georgia 
—$200,000 in HUD-held houses, $200,- 
000 in rehab loans, $675,000 from the city 
for community facilities and rehab loans; 
Gary, Indiana—$232,000 in HUD-held 
houses, 1.2 million dollars in city funds 
to upgrade community facilities and pro- 
vide housing counseling and rehab loans; 
Indianapolis — $140,000 in HUD-held 
houses, $140,000 in rehab loans, 3.1 mil- 
lion dollars of city support for rehab loans 
and grants and capital improvements; 
Islip, New York—$140,000 in HUD-held 
houses, $60,000 in rehab loans, $476,000 
in city funds and $140,000 from private 
lenders for rehab loans; Jersey City, New 
Jersey — $60,000 in HUD-held houses, 
$120,000 in rehab loans, 1.2 million dol- 
lars from the city for site improvements, 
neighborhood services, code enforcement, 
and technical assistance; Kansas City, 
Kansas—$250,000 in HUD-held houses, 
$200,000 in rehab loans, 1.5 million dol- 
lars from the city to buy and rehabilitate 
properties and improve community facil- 
ities; Minneapolis—$112,000 in HUD- 
held houses, $60,000 in rehab loans, 3.9 
million dollars of city funds for rehabili- 
tation, site improvements and 3.3 million 
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dollars from private lenders; Milwaukee 
—$126,000 in HUD-held houses, $85,- 
000 in rehab loans, 4.2 million dollars 
from the city for public improvements 
and community facilities, and 1.2 mil- 
lion dollars from private lenders for re- 
hab loans; New York—$365,000 in 
HUD-held houses, $530,000 in rehab 
loans, $476,000 in city funds, $140,000 
from private lenders for rehab loans; 
Oakland—$250,000 in HUD-held houses, 
$200,000 in rehab loans, loan guarantee, 
emergency hardship loans, and revolving 
loan funds for rehab provided by the city; 
Philadelphia — $252,000 in HUD-held 
houses. $200,000 in rehab loans, $50,000 
by the city for physical improvement, 
and a $100,000 revolving loan fund; 
Rockford, Illinois—$250,000 in HUD- 
held houses, $200,000 in rehab loans, 
$750,000 from the city, $250,000 from a 
local savings and loan institution for re- 
hab financing; Tacoma, Washington — 
$180,000 in HUD-held houses, $120,000 
in rehab loans, $779,000 of city funds 
for rehab loans, community facilities, 
technical assistance, and capital improve- 
ments; and Wéilmington, Delaware— 
$200,000 in HUD-held houses, $200,000 
in rehab loans, 1.4 million dollars from 
the city for capital improvements and 
rehab loans, 1 million dollars from pri- 
vate lenders for permanent mortgage 
capital. 

All applicant cities were required to 
submit plans for assuring the availability 
of short- and long-term financing for re- 
habilitation. The creativity and versatility 
of those plans were critical factors in de- 
termining the winners, along with the 
degree of local initiative in mobilizing 
public and private resources into an inte- 
grated program of neighborhood revitali- 
zation. 


LEAD POISONING PREVENTION 
SOUGHT IN NATIONAL STUDY 

In its continuing search for practical 
solutions that will deal effectively with the 
lead-based paint problem, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development has 
delegated the over-all administration of a 
project for the investigation and develop- 
ment of cost-effective solutions to the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

The bureau, which, in its first stage of 
operations, evaluated the _ established 
methods of removal and barrier-covering 
of lead-based paint, along with develop- 
ing specifications and tests covering the 
performance, durability, and maintain- 
ability of lead-poisoning preventive tech- 
niques, has initiated phase two of its na- 
tional program. Coordinating the second 
phase is David Litter Laboratories, Inc., 
of New York City, which signed a 
$49,734 contract in May with NBS. Phase 
two—dubbed “outreach” and spanning a 
nine-month period—is designed to seek 
out current existing technology; to deter- 
mine what new products are available to 
eliminate the lead-based paint danger; 


and to draw from industrial sources those 
materials, techniques, and devices that 
represent an advance over present tech- 
nology. These may be found (1) in the 
current product line, although they may 
not normally be utilized in housing con- 
struction; (2) in the development stage 
but overlooked as a viable solution for 
this particular application; or (3) still on 
the drawing board. Some typical products 
under consideration include: paint re- 
movers (mechanical, thermal, and chem- 
ical); liquid coverings; flexible coverings 
(fabric type and rolled sheet); and board 
coverings (flexible and rigid). 

Litter Labs, working closely with NBS, 
says it has contacted “virtually every 
leading company with any potential in the 
lead-poisoning prevention area.” In carry- 
ing out the search, the company has em- 
ployed several different approaches, in- 
cluding attending trade shows, direct mail 
soliciting, advertising in papers and peri- 
odicals, and speaking at public forums. 
Upon the completion of the outreach 
phase, the firm will submit a report de- 
tailing its findings to NBS, which will, in 
turn, evaluate and test those products, or 
ideas listed. 

Companies or individuals who wish to 
have their product, products, or ideas 
examined as a possible lead-based paint 
poisoning preventive should contact: Sid- 
ney B. Levinson, President, David Litter 
Laboratories, 116 East 16th Street, New 
York, New York 10003. 
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month before you move. Mail to: 
Journal of Housing, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 





























NEW ISSUE November 5, 1975 


$11,180,000 


WISCONSIN HOUSING FINANCE 
AUTHORITY 


HOUSING REVENUE BONDS, 1975 SERIES A 


Dated: November 1, 1975 Due: November 1, as shown below 
MATURITY SCHEDULE 
$1,525,000 SERIAL BONDS 


Maturity Amount Coupon Price Maturity Amount 
1976 $65,000 5% 100% 1984 $105,000 
1977 70,000 5% 100 1985 110,000 
1978 75,000 5% 100 1986 115,000 
1979 75,000 5% 100 1987 125,000 
1980 80,000 6 100 1988 135,000 
1981 85,000 6.20 100 1989 145,000 
1982 90,000 6.35 100 1990 155,000 
1983 95,000 6% 100 











$9,655,000 
8.40% TERM BONDS DUE NOVEMBER I, 2017 
PRICE 100% 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


The Bonds are offered only by means of the Official State- 
ment, copies of which may be obtained from such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in this State. 


Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Incorporated 
Salomon Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


BancNorthwest Bear, Stearns & Co. Continental Bank 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


The First Boston Corporation The First National Bank of Chicago 
First Wisconsin National Bank Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


of Milwaukee Affiliate of Bache & Co. Incorporated 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank Harris, Upham & Co. 
Incerporated 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes E.F Hutton & Company Inc. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Marine National Exchange Bank Midland National Bank 
The Northern Trust Company John Nuveen & Co. 


Incorporated 


Reynolds SecuritiesInc. L.FE Rothschild &Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Incorporated 
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NEW_ISSUE October 8, 1975 


$19,530,000 


COLORADO HOUSING FINANCE 
AUTHORITY 


LOANS TO LENDERS HOME LOAN BONDS, 1975 SERIES A 


Dated: October 1, 1975 Due: October 1, as shown below 


Maturity Amount Coupon Yield Maturity Amount Coupon Price 
1976 $1,380,000 8% 5.00% 1981 $2,015,000 6.20% 100% 
1977 1,490,000 8 5.25 1982 2,140,000 6.35 100 
1978 1,610,000 8 5.50 1983 2,275,000 6.50 100 
1979 1,740,000 8 5.75 1984 2,420,000 6.65 100 
1980 1,875,000 7.30 6.00 1985 2,585,000 6.75 100 


(Accrued interest to be added) 








The Bonds are offered only by means of the Official State- 
ment, copies of which may be obtained from such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in this State. 


Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co. 
Incorporate 
The First Boston Corporation 
Hanifen, Imhoff & Samford, Inc. 


Kirchner, Moore & Company 


Boettcher & Company Bosworth, Sullivan & Company 


Incorporated 


Colorado National Bank Coughlin and Company, Inc. 


of Denver 


The First National Bank Harris, Upham & Co. 


of Denver Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes E.F Hutton & Company Inc. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith John Nuveen & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


United Bank of Denver Wauterlek & Brown, Inc. 
White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 
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W NAHRO PRESIDENT 
0 JACK H. SHIVER 


>» maps plans for 
) / NAHRO’s next two years 


I realize it may be unrealistic for me to ask my fellow NAHRO members for an instant rekindling of 
spirit as we begin our endeavors for the coming two years. Nonetheless, indulge me, for I have a challenge 
for you to join me and face a tremendous test of our talents over the next two years. The test demands 
that we reconfirm our commitment to our profession and to this Association. We are this Association. 

But our Association is nothing without the deliberate and thoughtful aggressiveness of each of us in 
pursuing its goals. In addition to asking you for a renewed commitment, I need to communicate to you 
the directions in which we'll be heading together. 


Policy Development 


NAHRO will take bold new steps 
in program policy development. 

In January, we will announce a 
major NAHRO effort in program 
policy, to be initiated with a com- 
prehensive analysis of where we 
stand in housing and community 
development in the context of our 
over-all national domestic policy 
needs. This “state of affairs” analy- 
sis will be accompanied by a plan of 
action to deal with discrepancies 
and inconsistencies between current 
housing and community develop- 
ment measures and the realistic 
requirements for our domestic situ- 
ation. The release of this work will 
indicate NAHRO’s belief that it is 
not a time for holding back. It is 
time to make housing and commu- 
nity development the issues they 
deserve to be and to turn low-key 
grumbling into proper national con- 
cern for problems that make some 
of us afraid to ponder what’s be- 
yond our 200th birthday. 

NAHRO will build its policy 
statement by continuing the success- 
ful process of collecting the input 
of its national substantive commit- 
tees through forums and strong 
two-way communication through 
the entire NAHRO network. By 
mid-year, 1976, a major program 
policy statement is to be presented. 
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Legislation 
In tandem with program policy, 
NAHRO will work for the legisla- 
tive tools to do the job. In an im- 
mediate move, an ad hoc committee 
of our members will join with other 
interests in drafting a comprehen- 
sive legislative package aimed at 
producing a major new conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation program. 
Through our national committee 
structure we will prepare another 
legislative package, making adjust- 
ments that will bring existing hous- 
ing and community development 
law into line with the immediate 
need for workable tools. 

In early 1977, we will be pre- 
pared to introduce a complete new 
housing and community develop- 
ment legislative package consistent 
with the NAHRO program policy 
statement. 


3 





Decentvalisation 


as a body of professionals, we will 
all become involved in the affairs of 
our Association and we will develop 
and utilize better means of com- 
munication toward this end. Our 
participation is this Association. 

Our Board of Governors and the 
Regional, State, and Chapter Presi- 
dents have approved a concept of 
workshops under joint regional 
council/ national sponsorship, with 
responsibilities and resources shared 
and involvement intensified geo- 
metrically. In the same vein, we will 
be “recharging” the linkages in the 
NAHRO structure through estab- 
lishment of regional council com- 
mittees as a parallel to the national 
substantive committees, with re- 
gional committee representatives 
serving on respective national com- 
mittees. 

NAHRO committees are restruc- 
tured slightly to allow for new areas 
of emphasis. Professional Develop- 
ment will be a national substantive 
committee dealing with a pressing 
Association priority. Housing Man- 
agement and Maintenance is to be 
a committee apart from Housing 
Production, which is to be given its 
own individual standing. Mainte- 
nance, long a real partner of man- 
agement, will gain deserved recog- 
nition. 


This preview of direction will be treated more elaborately in later communications; it’s just a start. 


Please pledge with me not to shrink from the mission of this Association. You shall hear me more than 
once repeat that the state of this Association will be a function of your strength and aggressiveness. In 
the next two years, you will be asking me, “what is NAHRO doing?” I will be asking you, “what are 

you doing for NAHRO?” 
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The Missouri Municipal League, representing over 400 Mis- 
souri municipalities of all sizes, became actively involved in 1974 
in the community development block grant program by assisting 
Missouri communities in their preparation of CD grant applica- 
tions. Direct technical assistance was also given in the prepara- 
tion of the required housing assistance plans. League efforts 
generally focused on communities applying for discretionary 
funds. 

The League became aware of the need to include Section 8 
housing programs in the housing plans for communities, as it 
was the only rental assistance program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development available. However, there was 
so little information to be had on the program that many rural 
(communities under 10,000 population) were unfamiliar with 
the program; those communities that were somewhat knowledge- 
able of the Section 8 regulations were reluctant to engage in the 
program. 

In an effort to correct this deficiency, five meetings were held 
early in 1975 throughout the state sponsored by the League, with 
presentations by HUD representatives explaining the program. 
Local housing authorities, regional planning commissions, and 
community action agencies (antipoverty organizations) were 
invited. Although the meetings were well publicized, interest in 
the Section 8 program was minimal, with many expressing reser- 
vations about the fair market rents, the availability of rental 
units for the existing program, the possibility of such units 
meeting quality standards, and a general reluctance to enter into 
a new housing program. 

It thus became apparent to the League that more technical 
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assistance on Section 8 would be needed if communities were to 
utilize this rental housing program. Intensive in-house training 
was developed for the League staff, with particular attention to 
the existing program, since HUD’s emphasis in Missouri was on 
the utilization of existing housing as opposed to rehabilitation or 
new construction. 


Public Housing Agencies: The League staff began to search for 
alternative delivery systems for bringing Section 8 existing hous- 
ing into Missouri communities. They first explored the use of 
local housing authorities, as HUD at that time was considering 
them as the only eligible public housing agencies (PHAs) able 
to implement the Section 8 existing program. A study of the 
distribution of the 197 established local housing authorities in 
Missouri revealed that 70 were in management, 43 in develop- 
ment, and 84 established but nonfunctioning, although still con- 
sidered legal housing entities. (In Missouri, a local housing au- 
thority never “dies” unless by special request of the local unit of 
government.) Of the 43 Iha’s in development, several have since 
completed their housing units; several others, in turn, have been 
unable to move ahead and have never constructed housing units. 

A mapping of the locations of all of the housing authorities 
showed many communities, even total counties, in “outstate” 
(nonmetro) Missouri lacking local housing authorities (i.e. 
“acceptable” public housing agencies) and thus having no access 
to the utilization of the Section 8 existing housing program. 
Housing authorities in Missouri generally operate only within 
their own corporate limits. Regional or even county housing 
authorities are not authorized by state law in Missouri; however, 
several housing authorities have entered into cooperative man- 
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Mountain Grove housing authority has 40 of these one-bedroom homes open for occupancy by elderly families. 


agement agreements with other communities. At the present time 
there seems to be reluctance to do the same, except in several 
isolated instances, in connection with the Section 8 existing 
program. 

Therefore, the Missouri Municipal League began exploring 
alternative ways of providing Section 8 existing housing assis- 
tance subsidies in rural areas without a HUD “acceptable” public 
housing agency. The League was also interested in the possibilities 
of combining two or more federally-funded housing programs, as 
well as utilizing the expertise of other agencies to serve as the 
required pass-through agency. 

Mountain Grove Experience: In the course of this two-pronged 
exploration, the League became particularly interested in the 
Section 8 existing housing assistance application of the local 
housing authority in Mountain Grove, Missouri, which combined 
the Farmers Home Administration 515 rural rental program with 
Section 8 existing regulations under Section 882.120 Recently 
Completed Housing, which allows utilization of 75 percent of 
new construction fair market rents for FmHA Section 515 hous- 
ing constructed since December 1972. 

The 40 one-bedroom units of elderly housing under this appli- 
cation have already been completed and are fully occupied. It is 
an amazing and very successful application of two federal pro- 
grams, which required preserverance and real commitment on 
the part of the executive director of the local housing authority 
and the community, which recognized both the need for addi- 
tional elderly housing and the possibility of using the tools now 
available. This project is one of the first functioning Section 8 


programs in the nation and certainly the only program utilizing 
both Farmers Home and HUD housing programs. 

Mountain Grove, Missouri is a small rural community with a 
population of 3377. The local housing authority operates 100 
units for families and elderly; the waiting list for elderly housing 
is over 100. With the moratorium on new construction in HUD 
programs, Mountain Grove decided to make application for 
Farmers Home Administration 515 rural rental housing under 
its nonprofit regulations. Sam Hatcher, the very dedicated and 
capable executive director, helped to organize the required com- 
munity membership corporation for this Section 515 program, 
which was approved for the 40 units already mentioned and for 
a small community center. Construction was completed in the 
summer of 1975. 

Prior to completion, Sam Hatcher started to explore the possi- 
bility of combining Section 8 housing assistance payments with 
the 515 program. Income levels of the applicants in Mountain 
Grove were very low and, with the minimum $70 basic rent of 
the 515 program, many elderly persons would either be excluded 
or would be paying far more than 25 percent of their income. 
A Section 8 application was prepared by the local housing au- 
thority for a total of 40 units for the 515 rural rental project, 
with full approval of the corporation board. The application was 
based on Section 882.120, since it was completely impossible to 
operate within the existing fair market rents. 

One of the features of such a piggy-back arrangement is that 
two subsidies cannot be used in any one program. Therefore, the 
50-year mortgage repayment of the 515 at 1 percent interest 
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allowable to nonprofit corporations reverted to a 20-year mort- 
gage at the construction interest rate at the time the application 
was approved. The basic rent determined for a 515 is based on: 
50-year mortgage repayment at 1 percent interest rate; reserves; 
utilities; insurance; taxes; administrative and maintenance costs, 
with a small contingency built in for vacancies. Through this 
piggy-back arrangement, the Mountain Grove 515 corporation 
would be able to amortize the loan for a 20-year period, using 
increased monthly loan payments provided by higher HUD fair 
market rents. The corporation recognized that, at the end of 
20 years, the buildings would belong to the corporation and, 
without the mortgage repayment, the rents could continue to 
be very low. The 515 corporation determined that it could thus 
save approximately the amount of the original construction cost 
by the reduction of the loan terms. 

Even with the 75 percent of new construction, the fair market 
rents were relatively tight, considering the increased loan pay- 
ments, so every means of cutting costs was used. Since the 
authority already had an eligible waiting list that could be drawn 
on for the 515 project, without a significant increase in manage- 
ment costs, the authority was able to waive preliminary costs 
allowable for pre-contract screening of families, etc. Further, 
with an average estimated rental per unit of $34 per unit, once 
the units were filled, it was possible to cover administrative costs 
as well as cover additional reserve needed for FmHA. 

This was a completely new situation, both to HUD and 
Farmers Home Administration. However. all problems were 
eventually worked out and the application approved. Farmers 
Home Administration had a major reservation about the proposal 
because of the limitation of the five-year annual contributions 
contract, renewable up to a maximum of 20 years. Although 
HUD assured Farmers Home Administration that the full amount 
for 20 years had been committed, they would have liked to have 
seen it in writing. However, Farmers Home Administration has 
indicated that, if it should be necessary to go back to the basic 
FmHA rent with the 1 percent interest and a longer loan, it 
would cause them no anxiety, since they know the need is very 
great in Mountain Grove and there is no possibility that there 
will be vacancies. FmHA is not particularly interested in shorten- 
ing the loan term; that is primarily the concern of the owner/ 
corporation. FmHA is willing to cooperate in making these hous- 
ing assistance payments possible, as long as the reserve: and 
monthly mortgage payments can be covered. 

Experience Is Replicable: The Mountain Grove application is 
very unusual but it is duplicatable in other areas, given many of 
the same favorable factors of the Mountain Grove situation. The 
utilization of Section 8 for all the units would be possible only 
if all the families were paying more than 25 percent of their 
income for rent or if there were an unusual number of vacancies 
in the project. Mountain Grove’s local housing authority is now 
asking for Section 8 new construction commitments for two new 
515 projects in nearby towns. 

The same process of utilizing Section 882.120 Recently Com- 
pleted Housing could be used for residents in 515 rural rental 
units who are paying more than 25 percent of their income for 
rent. The use of these different fair market rents for some units 
would not affect the remainder of the units, which would still be 
amortized at the 1 percent interest rate. 

The HUD area offices in Missouri have agreed that persons 
living in 515 rural rental units constructed since December 31, 
1972, who are paying more than 25 percent of their income for 
rent should and can be helped through Section 882.120. This 
handling would not allow a more rapid amortization of the loan 
but this fact is not generally the concern of most corporations. 
They are dedicated to assisting new applicants whose incomes are 
very low or residents who are paying more than 25 percent of 
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their income. Many of the 515 rural rental organizations are 
beginning to express positive interest in participation in this pro- 
gram. In one 515 organization, it was discovered that three- 
fourths of the elderly residents pay more than 50 percent of their 
income for rent. In another, it was determined that use of Sec- 
tion 8 would reduce monthly payments from $79 per month to 
$39 for several of their tenants. 

The public housing agency or local housing authority would 
serve only as administrator of the Section 8 program, assuming 
all the responsibility of the PHA as spelled out in the regulations. 
The ownership, maintenance, and management responsibilities 
of the corporation, as well as the participation in the selection of 
the tenants, would still remain intact. The decision for partici- 
pating in such a program depends on the corporation itself and 
Farmers Home Administration on the state level. 

This use of two federal housing programs to assist the elderly 
in Missouri is a very attractive proposition. As of August 22, 
1975, there were rural rental housing projects, sponsored by non- 
profit corporations, in 152 communities in Missouri. Fifty-two 
of them were constructed before the December 31, 1972, date of 
eligibility for Recently Completed Housing. Seventy-one show 
1973 as the first year of operation and are, therefore, eligible 
and 56 projects are scheduled for completion and occupancy in 
1976. There are also 35 pending applications. The approved 
projects comprise 3912 housing units, including the ones to be 
completed in 1976. Missouri has one of the highest national rec- 
ords for the number of nonprofit housing corporations in exis- 
tence, providing some of the lowest rentals on record. It must 
be mentioned that the Section 8 housing assistance program can 
also apply to limited profit and profit 515 rural rental projects. 

The federal regulations on the use of “recently constructed” 
fair market rents is to expire on December 31, 1975. There has 
been strong indication by Congressional leaders that this time 
period will be extended. In addition, there is some mention of 
rolling back the December 31, 1972, date and this change would 
assist earlier construction, particularly of the 515. It is antici- 
pated that the slow start of applications for Section 8 may sup- 
port this extension. It is suggested that some indications to HUD 
that this provision can be very useful might assure the extension. 
If it is not extended, the existing fair market rents are not suffi- 
cient to assist the elderly in the 515 rural rental housing project. 

CAAs in PHA Role: A mapping of the eligible 515 rural rental 
units for Section 8 assistance under Section 882.120 on the same 
map with the local housing authorities in Missouri makes it 
apparent that, again, there are many geographic areas in the 
state where no public housing agency acceptable to HUD exists. 
Alternative public housing agencies are needed to operate, not in 
competition with existing and willing local housing authorities 
but in the many regions »f the state where no housing authorities 
are present. 

One of the functions of the Missouri Municipal League has 
been to work with community action agencies in training pro- 
grams, in providing legislative information, and in improving 
relationships with cities and other state and federal agencies. A 
grant from the Regional Community Services Administration 
(formerly Office of Economic Opportunity) has enabled the 
League to provide concentrated assistance to CAAs. Many of 
the 18 CAAs in Missouri have been actively engaged in a variety 
of HUD or FmHA housing programs, ranging from construction 
sponsorship, packaging of loans, operating rehabilitation crews, 
and mortgage counseling. Five of these CAAs were particularly 
interested in trying to develop some programs for housing assis- 
tance in rfiral areas not served by local housing authorities. The 
utilization of such assistance in the 515 rural rental projects was 
also of paramount interest, since many of these CAAs had ac- 
tively participated in the sponsorship of these units. 





It was mutually agreed that the Missouri Municipal League 
would work with these five CAAs to develop, if possible, public 
housing agency status in order to make the use of Section 8 exist- 
ing housing assistance payments possible. A special six-month 
grant was obtained from the regional CSA to work with these 
five CAAs. A small portion of the grant went to each CAA for 
staff and travei assistance, the remainder for essential legal coun- 
sel and MML staff coordination and training. 

Training and monitoring have been important ingredients in 
this process. All training material for agency staff was prepared 
by MML. The entire concept of annual contributions, the exis- 
tence of numerous HUD forms, etc., were new experiences to 
the CAAs. MML was responsible for planning schedules and 
for all contacts with legal counsel and with the two HUD area 
offices. 

Two general sessions, plus five individual training and moni- 
toring sessions in the home offices of each CAA, will have been 
provided up to the time of application submission on December 
15, 1975. By late December, four applications for 100 units each 
will have been submitted, two to each HUD area office. 

Preparation of the very detailed management plan, the finan- 
cial plan, and all special documents required by HUD. as well 
as Section 8 application forms, was part of the technical assis- 
tance provided by MML. Although each CAA designated a per- 
son to be responsible for the program, and although the ultimate 
management program is the responsibility of each CAA, as much 
management uniformity as possible was sought by the League. 
since it had assured HUD that these agencies could manage such 
a program. 

These five CAAs are regional in scope, basically representing 
rural communities, with the largest city, Columbia, having a 
population of 58,804 (1970 census). The geographic area cov- 
ered by the five agencies encompasses 45 counties in the north- 
ern half and central part of Missouri, extending from St. Louis to 
Kansas City. Of the 254,881 housing units in these counties, 26.9 
percent are rental units, of which 17 percent are substandard by 
census standards. Of the households living in all the rental units. 
30.8 percent pay more than 25 percent of their income for rent 
and 65 percent of these have incomes below $3000. 

Activities during this six-month period could be classified in 
the following broad areas: 
1—Establishing with MML legal counsel and HUD legal counsel 
the mechanism for creating additional public housing agencies; 
preparing appropriate amendments to the CAA incorporation 
papers giving them broad housing agency powers; and prepar- 
ing all necessary legal documents required by HUD. 
2—Evaluating housing needs in the communities; assessing rental 
housing availability; establishing income levels to be served; ana- 
lyzing feasibility of established fair market rents; and. if such 
rents were found to be not feasible, establishing comparables in 
order to ask for increases. 


3—Contacting regional planning commissions and local housing 
authorities that were either in management, development, or non- 
functioning to confirm that they did not intend to apply for Sec- 
tion 8 units and contacting county courts and, where possible. 
municipal officials to explain program. 

4—Training and planning schedules of operation and work. 
5—Making final selection of first geographic areas for Section 8 
and preparing detailed management and fiscal plans and all other 
required documents. 

This process has been a difficult one. It has involved close 
working relationship with various divisions in HUD, with League 
staff, and with League legal counsel. The final agreement with 
HUD, although not what was hoped for at the onset, is workable. 
The effort to establish the CAAs as public housing agencies was 
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not acceptable to HUD. Although the new amendments to their 
original incorporation papers give them considerable authority 
to operate as housing development corporations, HUD has rec- 
ommended the designation of the county court as the public 
housing agency, designating. through resolution, the CAA as the 
administering agency of the Section 8 program. When more than 
one county will be involved in the program, a cooperative agree- 
ment, signed by all the county court judges, would designate one 
court as the official signatory to act on behalf of all the under- 
signed counties. 

Provisions were put into this cooperative agreement for an 
advisory board or commission representing each county and pro- 
visions to allow continuation and renewal of =2xisting leases, 
should any county wish to withdraw from the agreement. The 
county court designated as the official signatory will sign the 
annual contributions contract and the quarterly requisition. 
Funds from HUD will go to the county clerk or county auditor 
to be deposited in a special account but the administering agency 
will be responsible for all contracts, for housing assistance pay- 
ments to owners, for payments contracts, and for all normal ad- 
ministrative functions. 

We believe that, although somewhat cumbersome, this arrange- 
ment will give an administering agency sufficient flexibility to 
carry out the program in an efficient manner. It does eliminate 
the necessity of requesting designation of public housing agency 
status by each local unit of government, which was contemplated 
as one method of providing alternative mechanisms. Most mu- 
nicipal officials have been notified that an application has been 
made for the program in their community. 

In addition to the resolution, the incorporation papers, and the 
cooperative agreement, HUD has also requested memoranda of 
agreement with the regional planning commissions or councils of 
governments operating in these geographic areas, as well as some 
indication from the local housing authorities that they do not 
plan to engage in Section 8 existing housing operation. 

Most county courts have been willing, and some quite inter- 
ested in, participating in the program. A few county judges did 
not wish to participate and the CAA agencies will not be work- 
ing in those counties. The regional planning commissions have 
been cooperative, many very helpful. Most of the officials of 
local housing authorities have been located. In three instances, 
the housing authorities, although in management, have asked the 
CAA to carry out the Section 8 program in their communities. 
The contacts with the 515 rural rental agencies have generally 
been favorable and most of the agencies contacted want to parti- 
cipate in the program. 

Rural areas, with many small towns, present special problems 
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of contact or communication. Since the CAAs were beginning 
a new program, they had no waiting lists to draw on for their 
applicants. Much of the work performed by the outreach staff 
during the past two months, namely the identification of families 
and rental units and determining income eligibility and quality of 
housing, is being considered as preliminary cost, at the suggestion 
of HUD. This process has assisted the agencies in becoming 
familiar with the regulations and requirements of Section 8 and 
has also helped to determine management feasibility. The Section 
8 application being submitted by each of the agencies reflects a 
realistic assessment of families or persons needing housing assis- 
tance, the availability of rentals, and a realistic appraisal of hav- 
ing to work with the established fair market rents. 

There will have to be a few modifications in the housing qual- 
ity standards, particularly in the number of electrical outlets and 
in stoves and refrigerators, since they are not provided in most 
rural housing. Utility costs are very high in rural areas, particu- 
larly where propane and butarie are used, but it is anticipated 
that, in most of the counties, no more than a 10 percent increase 
in FMR will be needed, particularly for utilities. 

Although some of the families needing Section 8 housing 
assistance have been identified by the participating CAA agencies. 
in order to determine the feasibility of entering into this program, 
each of the agencies is aware of the need to broaden its contacts 
in the community: to advertise through the customary rural 
media of radio; through posters, church bulletins, word of mouth, 
and contacts with agencies such as family service. Each agency 
is planning extensive additional contacts both of families and 
owners for rentals. 


The agencies are also trying to maintain a balance between 
families and elderly persons helped. Generally, the applications 
for new Section 8 construction in Missouri have been for elderly. 
The CAA agencies recognize the greater difficulty in finding 
larger homes and some of the problems inherent with family 
living but they have definitely assigned a certain number of the 
planned units to families. 

There will be no problem in fulfilling the Section 8 require- 
ment that at least 30 percent of the program must be for assis- 
tance to very low-income families. The CAA agencies will prob- 
ably be working only with very low-income families. with in- 
comes generally below the allowed maximum. It is questionable 
if the relatively low fair market rents in rural areas can really 
assist the “low-income” families beyond the two-person house- 
hold size. The 25 percent income requirement can exceed the 
fair market rent and in many instances exceed what the families 
are paying at the present time. 


Many of the families assisted will be benefited in their present. 


rental units, many of which meet the quality standards of the 
Section 8 existing program. The majority of families to be assisted 
will be requiring two-bedroom units, with a few three-bedroom 
units. Several very large families (numbering 12 or 14), presently 
living in overcrowded conditions, may have to wait until large 
enough quarters are found. 

Staffing projections for the first year were fairly uniform. con- 
sisting of a fulltime coordinator at the middle management level. 
one field staff, and a half-time bookkceper/secretary. At the 
present time, each of the CAAs plans to expand its program on 
a continuing basis, since each feels it is “only scratching the sur- 
face.” Each agency has selected different operational methods. 
one concentrating in three of its counties, one in five counties out 
of 12, the other two, with eight and nine counties, respectively, 
dispersing the units in each county for this first year application. 

All management plans contain very detailed descriptions of 
functions, responsibilities, travel costs, etc. Fiscal planning has 
been very difficult, primarily because the Section 8 program it- 
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self is new and many of the details on administration and regu- 
lations are still being worked out by HUD. 


It is anticipated that the agencies making application will need 
some supportive services from the Missouri Municipal League, 
most probably in negotiations with HUD or in making needed 
corrections or in assisting in some decisions. However, the agen- 
cies have made tremendous progress. They are ready to become 
practitioners in Section 8, acknowledging the difficulties, but their 
commitment to the program has been strengthened through the 
discovery of both families in need and potential resources. 

Additional Methods of Implementing of Section 8: One other 
example in Missouri for alternative sources of public housing 
agencies is, again, through a combination of a county court and 
a regional planning commission. A regional planning commission 
has determined, primarily through some field surveys and census 
data, the areas or communities where rental units could be 
assisted. A tentative application showing sites for Section 8 has 
been submitted to HUD and this regional planning commission 
is now obtaining commitments from the cities that wish to use 
Section 8 and locating willing administrators. Either local hous- 
ing authorities or the county courts will serve as public housing 
agencies. This regional planning commission is located in an area 
in southern Missouri with over 20 housing authorities, all in 
management, and feels that it can handle most of the administra- 
tive functions. 


In addition to assisting Missouri communities in utilizing 
needed housing resources, the Missouri Municipal League believes 
that the methods cited could be used, perhaps with some varia- 
tions, by other communities and states. In states where regional 
authorities are in existence, the answer is relatively simple for 
rural areas, with the possibility of the broad sponsorship of the 
regional authority. In Missouri, active participation by regional 
planning commissions is increasing and one regional planning 
commission is even exploring the possibility of becoming the ad- 
ministrator through county court resolution, if other administra- 
tors are not available. The regional planning commissions believe 
that some of the provisions, granted through state charter, allow 
them to serve in this rather “extraordinary” capacity. Two other 
CAAs are showing interest in developing Section 8 housing pro- 
grams. It is conceivable that some other nonprofit housing orga- 
nizations in Missouri might become interested in serving as ad- 
ministrators. It will depend on their housing record and 
acceptance both by the county courts and by HUD. 


More HUD Staff Help Needed: HUD has shown evidence of 
wanting to develop more Section 8 programs of the kind the 
League has developed, even though this technique is relatively 
laborious. Perhaps, after some experimentation, it may be pos- 
sible to simplify the procedure. The League believes that one of 
the most important missing links is more specific informational 
material that can go to communities or potential participants to 
explain the actual working of the program. The multiplicity of 
requirements to operate the program and the multitude of forms 
required are difficult even for some local housing authorities to 
understand. Further, there are different interpretations of what's 
required at production and management levels in HUD. 


It is hoped that more information can be provided to poten- 
tial administrators as they move into preparation of an appli- 
cation. A clear understanding of all the expectations, all the 
regulations, and also a clear interpretation by HUD of exactly 
what financial base should be considered, are essential to en- 
courage more participation. The broad interpretations on what 
the program can do, what the preliminary cost is, what the ad- 
ministrative fee is are not enough for an agency wanting to pre- 
pare a management and fiscal plan. Some information on fairly 
precise financial expectations would be very helpful. 





BOSTON ASKS: 


what level 
of growth can 
it accommodate... 
and begins search for the answer 


by 
Robert T. Kenney 


Director, Boston Redevelopment Authority 


The priorities for downtown planning 
in Boston since 1950 have been to arrest 
decay, to shift the economic base away 
from dependence on manufacturing, and 
to reverse the outflow of jobs and popula- 
tion. 

One of America’s most ambitious ur- 
ban renewal programs has helped Boston 
to achieve these goals. The city has cap- 
tured much of this region’s growth in 
high-grade service activities and, conse- 
quently, Boston has gained 60,000 new 
service activity jobs. Since 1970, there 
has been a slight increase in population, 
reversing over 20 years of out-migration. 
And construction activity downtown has 
been proceeding at unprecedented rates. 

With this economic growth, however, 
has come a new set of planning concerns. 
Today, the pace of real estate develop- 
ment itself has become a new focus for 
the hopes and fears of those concerned 
with the future of downtown. The busi- 
ness community keeps an anxious eye on 
indicators that may point to fluctuations 
in the real estate market, while growing 
numbers of citizens measure the city’s 
health by its physical aspect as well as by 
its economic pulse. 

An over-all aim of the BRA’s down- 
town planning effort is to avoid an 
either/or approach to the relationship 
between development and environmental 
interests. Indeed, it is our belief that, in 
Boston, the objectives relating to econom- 


A view of Boston’s famous Beacon Hill— 
one of the city’s conservation areas. 
(Photo: STEVEN M. STONE) 


ic well-being and those relating to physi- 
cal conditions can complement each 
other. 

This means that planning objectives in 
the 1970s must deal with matters that go 
beyond economic expansion. Our task is 
to translate the dynamics of growth that 
exist in Boston into a coherent and work- 
able vision of what downtown should 
become. 


And this raises the most elusive ques- 
tion of all: what level of growth can Bos- 
ton accommodate? 

In the 1960s, the city’s skyline was 
altered, with the downtown absorbing 
upwards of 8 million square feet of new 
commercial space. BRA estimates foresee 
an expansion of 40 percent in the city’s 
office supply over the next decade, with 
significant growth in other sectors of the 
economy. 

But is Boston approaching an intensity 
of use that exceeds tolerable bounds? 

It is still relatively easy to move in and 
out of Boston and to enjoy urban life in 
pleasant surroundings. But the traveler 
marking time in a Central Artery traffic 
jam or a commuter unable to board a 
subway train at Park Street Station may 
already feel that Boston is overbuilt or, as 
some would put it, that the city has be- 
come “Manhattanized.” 

There is, in short, a need for a more 
critical approach toward new construc- 
tion. Boston is built up; it is not filled up. 
Boston still has room for development 
but it must plan wisely so that valuable 
resources and amenities are not lost to 
future expansion. 

A more critical review of new develop- 
ment proposals is of little purpose if that 
review is not done within the context of 
an over-all development policy. 

The development policy BRA has for- 
mulated rests on a system of planning 
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This view of the Boston skyline from across the Charles River illustrates the growth of new office buildings over the past decade. At 
one time the gold-domed State House was the most prominent feature on the Boston skyline. 


area designations with three separate 
components: (1) conservation areas; (2) 
development areas; and (3) controlled 
growth areas. 

These designations suggest a general 
orientation and program emphasis to 
guide public actions and a corresponding 
set of policies and regulatory tools. 

In arriving at these designations (they 
are not legal jurisdictions), BRA has tried 
to balance existing land use patterns, 
long-term economic prospects, physical 
condition of individual structures, and 
potential for large-scale development. 

Conservation Areas: Boston has a long 
tradition of protecting its heritage through 
the designation of landmarks and, more 
recently, through the establishment of 
architectural and historic districts in Back 
Bay and Beacon Hill. In these special 
districts, new development and alterations 
to existing buildings are regulated so that 
scale and character of the neighborhood 
are maintained. Similarly, guidelines and 
controls to encourage renovation and 
restoration have been imposed within 
approved urban renewal projects, such as 
Bay Village and the Waterfront. 

Emphasis on conservation should be 
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extended to other downtown areas that 
also have distinctive historic, cultural, or 
urban design characteristics, particularly 
where social and economic pressures pose 
a threat to the area’s survival in its pres- 
ent form. 

Each of the proposed “conservation 
areas” contains a large stock of buildings 
that are structurally sound and suitable 
for rehabilitation, including the possibil- 
ity of some conversion to new uses. Their 
predominant economic use (generally 
housing) is sufficiently viable to ensure a 
continued high rate of occupancy in the 
area. With favorable market conditions. 
there could be appropriate small-scale 
development as well as rehabilitation. 

Programming in areas selected for con- 
servation treatment would emphasize a 
combination of these measures: 

—extension of historic and zoning re- 
strictions as appropriate, to selected streets 
and blocks; 

—coordinated delivery of whatever 
forms of rehabilitation loans, grants, and 
other related forms of assistance may be 
available; 

—public improvements — landscaping, 
miniparks, street furniture, and lighting— 
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designed to enhance the area’s distinctive 
physical character; 

—design assistance from the BRA in 
establishing standards for the architec- 
tural treatment of renovated or newly 
constructed buildings; 

—protection of important structures 
and ensembles of buildings through desig- 
nation by the proposed landmarks com- 
mission and efforts to adapt them for 
uses producing higher income. 

Development Areas: As the economic 
functions performed in any downtown 
inevitably change, space requirements 
for growth sectors change accordingly 
and the locus of new real estate invest- 
ment shifts from one section of the core 
to another. As a result, large expanses of 
downtown real estate are left with a high 
concentration of deteriorated and out- 
dated structures whose useful economic 
life is over. Only redevelopment on a 
broad scale can reclaim such areas for 
productive use. In most areas selected, 
market indications that the area could 
support high density reuse on a signifi- 
cant scale have led to the expression of 
interest on the part of developers. 


These parts of downtown are proposed 





as “development areas.” 

In these areas, a high degree of gov- 
ernmental participation is essential to 
bring about a desired change in the land 
use arrangement. Public assistance is 
necessary in development areas either 
because all or part of the site is publicly- 
owned or because there are impediments 
to large-scale land assembly and develop- 
ment (fragmented ownership; antiquated 
street layouts; inadequate infrastructure). 
Little relocation of households would be 
required for redevelopment to take place 
due to the absence of a large residential 
population in these areas. 

Programming for designated “devel- 
opment areas” would emphasize: 

—use of available tax exemption in- 
centives to secure developer interest and 
adequate financing; 

— inclusion, in most instances, of a 
mixture of land uses and economic activ- 
ities that will complement and support 
one another, as opposed to single pur- 
pose development; 

—development of an over-all urban 
design scheme that imposes architectural 
coherence on the entire area and makes 
adequate allowance for circulation, ac- 
cess, public spaces, and other amenities; 

—possible use of the city’s eminent do- 
main powers to assemble adequate sites 
for large-scale development, when a suffi- 
cient public interest is involved and when 
consolidated control cannot be achieved 
in any other way; 

—the use of city bonding authority to 
finance related street, sewer, and other 
improvements; 

—in selected instances, development by 
special public authorities that would ac- 
quire sites, finance development in part 
through revenue bonds, and lease the 
completed facilities; 

—-preparation of environmental impact 
statements wherever required and city 
support of strict review to insure that 
negative effects are minimal; 

—formation of organizations and pro- 
cedures to ensure adequate city and citi- 
zen participation in the planning and re- 
view process. 

By no means should development areas 
be equated with wholesale clearance. At- 
tractive and serviceable structures should 
be retained and their renovation and reuse 
promoted as appropriate. Densities, build- 
ing heights, and the mixture of activities 
would vary substantially from project to 
project, although the basic package of 
planning tools applied would remain es- 
sentially the same. 

Controlled Growth Areas: Extensive 
sections of the downtown are already 
devoted to intensive business and retail 
activity and a pattern of private develop- 
ment has already established itself in these 
sections, with new investment proceed- 
ing on a site-by-site basis. Nonetheless, 
scattered throughout such areas are va- 
cant lots, obsolete structures, and under- 


utilized parcels that could support higher 
economic uses and whose redevelopment 
would enhance their districts’ physical 
environments and economic vitalities. Re- 
development at this scale can be accom- 
plished without major public input in 
terms of land assembly or investment. 

The city’s zoning ordinance has been 
the primary tool for controlling such de- 
velopment. But zoning is essentially re- 
strictive in effect: it prohibits private ac- 
tions that are incompatible with existing 
land uses in the neighborhood in question 
but does little to encourage desirable in- 
vestment. 

Serious consideration must be given to 
amending the city zoning ordinance to 
increase its utility in areas where high 
density or intense use is desirable and is 
likely to occur. In designated “controlled 
growth areas,” construction over a given 
density limit would be permitted only 
where appropriate public amenities are 
provided by the developer. These “incen- 
tive zoning” provisions would be tailored 
to each district. The development would 
be encouraged to include amenities such 
as transit connections; open space and 
arcades; or other design features that 
would make a positive contribution to the 
neighboring environment. 

The city’s primary objective in “con- 
trolled growth areas” is to channel private 
investment into appropriate locations con- 
fining highrise building to adequately ser- 
viced parcels; promoting development of 
preferred sites; and generally encouraging 
a lively mixture of uses, including ex- 
panded cultural and entertainment fa- 
cilities. 

Legal and Institutional Innovations: 
The over-all objectives of BRA’s planning 
effort and the more specific recommenda- 
tions both require that the flexibility and 
effectiveness of land use controls be im- 
proved. 

A clear public policy, established 
through legal and institutional innova- 
tions, must be formulated to guide de- 
development activity and, to that end, 
the following actions are suggested: 


1—Creation of a “Boston landmarks 
commission” that would provide a con- 
tinuing unified preservation program for 
the city. The commission would be em- 
powered to designate buildings, sites, or 
areas deemed to be of historic, architec- 
tural, or cultural value to the city. The 
designation process would require public 
hearings and mayoral and city council ap- 
proval. 

2—Adoption of “development rights 
transfer,” a zoning tool that allows the 
owner of a building of historic or archi- 
tectural merit to exchange his right to 
develop that site for permission to build 
in excess of zoning code requirements on 
another site. Alternatively, the owner 
could sell the rights to develop on an- 
other site to another developer. 
3—Creation of special purpose zoning 
districts, which would be established to 


reinforce existing uses, either residential 
or commercial. 

One such special zoning district, which 
was proposed by BRA, is the “adult en- 
tertainment zone,” which is now part of 
the zoning code [see JouRNAL No. 1, 
page 28]. This two-biock area on lower 
Washington Street is where a majority 
of the city’s adult entertainment facilities 
are located and the new zoning ordinance, 
while making adult entertainment a con- 
forming use in this area, makes that kind 
of use conditional elsewhere in the city. 


4—Expansion of the city’s bonding au- 
thority, which Boston is currently seek- 
ing through proposed legislation to 
authorize BRA to issue mortgage-type 
revenue bonds and through a proposal 
to establish a “Boston housing finance 
agency.” 

5—Establishment of a maximum floor 
area ratio (FAR). Although the present 
zoning ordinance nominally limits FARs 
to 10, most major buildings constructed 
downtown since 1965 exceed this ceiling 
by 40 percent. BRA proposes revision of 
the FAR regulations to establish an abso- 
lute limit of 14. The proposed limit would 
be more realistic in light of development 
needs but would still afford the city pro- 
tection against high-density development 
that overburdens the environment. 

BRA proposes three approaches to the 
imposition of height limits in downtown 
Boston. First, height limits should be es- 
tablished in certain districts following the 
example of established height limits in 
Back Bay, Beacon Hill, and South Bos- 
ton. Second, any proposed building over 
200 feet should be subject to mandatory 
design review to address wind problems 
and the building’s relationship to neigh- 
boring uses. Last, an absolute height 
limit—perhaps set at 450 feet—should be 
discussed for downtown. 


New Era Opening: This proposed new 
planning effort signals the close of one 
era in Boston’s development history—the 
time of large-scale, federally-funded re- 
newal—and the opening of an era in 
which future growth and expansion will 
depend on a close and harmonious rela- 
tionship between the private and public 
sectors. 

Nothing in these suggestions of BRA 
for a downtown planning process should 
be regarded as definitive and unalterable. 
In fact, BRA hopes that this planning 
effort provokes informed debate and dis- 
cussion over land use issues confronting 
Boston. 

In the next 10 years, the city will invest 
approximately 130 million dollars in 
downtown capital improvements. At the 
same time, the private sector may be 
investing as much as 2 billion dollars in 
Boston’s downtown, making it all the 
more essential that a planning process— 
a continuing dialogue—be established so 
that there is broad participation by the 
private sector in this and future planning 
efforts for the downtown. 
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NAHRO MEMBER 

ARTHUR F. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SAN FRANCISCO REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY, 
ADDRESSES OPEN LETTER TO THE 


SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dear Secretary Hills: 


Your help is desperately needed. 

This nation has never had an urban development program and the results are 
apparent. If anything, the last two decades have been characterized by an urban 
non=program. 

Billions of dollars have been spent to build freeways enabling sprawling 
subdivisions to chew up valuable open space, to pollute our air, and to 
encourage middle-income families to leave our cities. 

At the same time, we have watched as low-income people have migrated to inner 
cities, requiring employment, shelter, health and welfare assistance, which, 
when provided, have attracted more low-income people. The result has been higher 
local taxes, driving away job and tax producing businesses. 

For years federal policies--within HUD and throughout the federal structure-- 
have had limited objectives and little over-all perspective. Aside from aiding 
and subsidizing suburbs at the expense of inner cities, our urban non-policies 
have often been mutually conflicting. 

As an example, in response to charges of bulldozing low-income housing, we 
have required one-for-one replacement of low-income units demolished in urban 
renewal projects, thereby assuring reconstitution of low-income ghettos. 

At a time when it was obvious housing was becoming too expensive for more and 
more people, we terminated our subsidized housing programs. ["The only nation 
on earth to respond to its housing crisis by stopping housing construction": 
Leon Weiner, President,National Housing Conference. ] 

With less than a 2 percent default rate, we announced the termination of our 
low-interest rehabilitation loan program. In its place, we encouraged commu- 
nities to establish their own rehabilitation programs, though local pressures 
for sub-marginal loans are great and the cost of administering 1000 or more 
locai programs undoubtedly is greater than one federal program. 

Instead of an urban development program, we have reorganized and 
re-reorganized the federal bureaucracy and announced and discarded such new 
"programs" as Operation Breakthrough, Annual Arrangements, Planned Variations, 
Project Rehab, Model Cities, and all the others. It has been like a train ride 
through the countryside. 

And it continues. Now we are in the midst of community development, Section 
8, urban homesteading, and “innovative locally administered rehabilitation loan 
programs." [Why is "innovative" always equated with "good" rather than "ill 
thought out" and "foolish," which are usually more accurate descriptors?] 

It is likely that today's new programs will be tomorrow's discards. We persist 
in making change for change's sake; refuse to build upon the good that the old 
programs have produced; and, most importantly, fail to address our fundamental 
problems in a thoughtful, organized manner. 

When is this waste and indirection going to end? We have national policies 
for defense, agriculture, foreign affairs, and so on. Why can't we have an urban 


development policy and a program to implement that policy? We have neither a 
policy nor a program. 





CD IS NOT AN URBAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Some may contend that the 1974 community development legislation represents 
our urban development program. This is not true. CD is not the product of a 
considered effort to solve urban development problems. It is a compromise 
between an Administration desiring to restructure federal relationships with 
local government and a Congress desiring to combine a number of categorical 
grant programs. 

This is not to say that CD legislation is bad. CD has many excellent elements, 
especially (for most communities) predictable funding, allowing rational 
forward planning. 

However, existing CD legislation has two fundamental defects. First, it has 


absolutely no direction and, second, it contains no mechanism to attract private 
investment into depressed urban areas. 
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Further, the intent of the legislation is not clear. It can easily be, and is 
being, interpreted as a "grab bag" for every possible activity, to such an 


extent that even one year after passage of the act, it is still being confused 
with general revenue sharing. 


NO DIRECTION 


Notwithstanding the 1974 act's hortatory language, CD is a program that 
provides automatic funding to local communities with almost no requirements 
for qualifying for those funds and very little incentive to address underlying 
causes of physical decay. 

In many, if not most, communities, substantial areas of under-utilized and 
blighted land can be made productive only by removing blighting influences and 
making substantial investments in capital improvement. Solutions to these 
issues are inherently difficult, long-term, expensive, and controversial. 

Under the urban renewal program, there was an incentive for a community to 
tackle serious blighting influences because the federal government was willing 
to pay two-thirds of the cost (three-quarters for small communities) if they 
did. 

Now, however, communities receive their funds by entitlement and pressures 
exist at the local level for quickly visible and politically popular expendi- 
tures. Instead of concentrating on fundamental problems, the tendency is to 
sprinkle funds throughout the community with little impact anywhere. 

CD legislation supposedly includes a HUD monitoring element. However, the 
list of eligible activities is so broad that it is highly questionable whether 
monitoring will be meaningful. A community can make almost any capital 
expenditure in the name of preventing or removing slums and blight. One 
community is reportedly building a golf course under this banner. 

Not only is there little incentive for local communities to tackle serious 


blighting influences but HUD actually appears to be encouraging a negative 
focus. 





In a series of national training conferences for local officials sponsored by 
HUD, HUD's consultant, Anthony Downs, president of the Real Estate Research 
Corporation, urges communities to spend their limited CD funds in areas that 
are not yet seriously blighted, so-called marginal areas that can be saved. 
Presumably HUD approves his suggestion that local communities ignore and 
abandon their most seriously deteriorated areas. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


CD provides no mechanism to attract private investment into depressed urban 
areas. 

Under the urban renewal program, land was assembled and conveyed to developers 
as they needed it, with carrying charges borne by the public agency. A 
combination of low land cost and assured environment, resulting from a legally 
enforceable renewal plan, provided an inducement for private investment. 
Unfortunatly, in many cases, the inducement was not sufficient to generate 
rapid development and land stood idle for many years. One valid criticism 
of urban renewal is that it took too long. 

But the program did work. Even its strongest critics acknowledge that urban 
renewal generated billions of dollars of private investment in urban areas; 
investment that never would have occurred otherwise. (See "Myths and Realities 
of Urban Renewal," JOURNAL OF HOUSING, April 1973.) The proof is to be seen in 
almost any town or city in this country. 

In 1970, HUD reported that $5.30 of private investment was generated by every 
federal urban renewal dollar. This ratio is true in San Francisco: 300 million 
dollars in federal funds is generating 1.5 billion dollars in new construction. 

For San Francisco, this new construction is generating over 29 million dollars 
in increased local property taxes annually. When completed, over 13 percent of 
all local property tax revenues will be generated from renewal projects, 
although th:..2 projects occupy only 3.8 percent of the city's land area. 

Additionaily, 13,000 new homes; 3000 rehabilitated homes; and 54,000 permanent 
jobs are being created. Over half of all the housing built in San Francisco 
in the last five years has been built in renewal areas. 
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Urban renewal has been the most significant single economic stimulus to 
San Francisco's economy in the last half-century. 


ACTION 


It is absolutely essential that the Administration and the Congress recognize 
the defects of present CD legislation and establish and implement a coherent 
urban development program. 

It is also essential that our national leaders begin to recognize that 
sprawling subdivisions, urban physical decay, urban fiscal decay, and excessive 
gasoline consumption from suburban commuters have a common solution. The 
solution is to build environmentally sound urban communities. 

If amended, the present CD legislation could be the cornerstone of a national 
urban development program. No sweeping new legislation is needed. No new 
organizational structures are required. 


First, existing CD legislation should be be tightened, both administratively and 
legislatively, to focus on rebuilding blighted areas so that federal funds 
make an impact and are not sprinkled away. 

Second, CD legislation should be amended to provide an incentive to local 
communities to tackle the tough and the controversial. This incentive could be 
provided by increasing HUD's discretionary grant funds and authority to make 
incentive grants to local communities for specific projects meeting 

basic criteria. These additional grants would be made over and above CD 
entitlements on a matching basis, with local communities contributing their 
share from regular CD allocations. 

Third, new legislation should be enacted to induce private investment into 
Gepressed urban areas that are being rebuilt. These incentives should include 
real estate tax incentives, such as accelerated depreciation and federal 
guarantees of tax exempt renewal bonds and notes, with authority for agencies 
to make loans to developers for new and rehabilitated housing. 

Presently the Administration is adverse to tax-exempt securities, citing the 
cost to the federal treasury. However, if the public cost of carrying vacant 
land is considered, cost calculation produces an entirely different result. 
Fourth, legislation should be enacted to create a shallow housing subsidy pro- 
gram aimed at middle- and moderate-income (working poor) persons to be used in 
areas undergoing rebuilding. Special emphasis should be placed on home 
ownership. 

The recently announced "Revised Section 235" program is a good step forward-- 
if the funds are aimed at urban housing and are not permitted to stimulate more 
sprawling subdivisions. 

Fifth, and lastly, the Section 312 federal low-interest rehabilitation loan 
program should be retained and expanded. 


LEADERSHIP AND DIRECTION 


A national urban development program must: (1)--have the Administration's 
leadership; (2)--be based on adequate private investment; (3)--be free of 
bureaucratic malaise; (4)--have adequate financing. 

A properly thought out and administered program will be supported by the vast 
majority of Americans. Support will not te just from city dwellers. Suburbanites 
are interested in stopping urban sprawl, constructing urban parks, and improving 
their environment, too. 

The opportunity to develop a meaningful urban development program has never 
been better. Skyrocketing suburban housing costs, increased commuter costs, 
increased numbers of families with husband and wife working, and smaller family 
sizes--they are all factors contributing to an improved market for quality urban 
housing. 


However, the opportunity will be lost without leadership and direction. And 
money. 


THE COST 


The real cost is not all that much. An additional federal expenditure of 
approximately 1.6 billion dollars annually could generate over 8.5 billion 
dollars annually in private investment. 
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Annual Federal Investment 
(In billions of dollars) 


Federal 
1--Incentive CD grants to local 


communities for special projects $0.7 
2--New construction generated by No. 1 
3--100,000 market housing units 
generated by agency tax exempt 
bonds, at $25,000/unit 
4--Shallow subsidy program: 
100,000 units x $8000/unit 
($2000 average per year x 4 years) 
5--Private investment generated 


by No. 4 
(100,000 x $25,000) 2.5 
6--Rehab program = mt pane 


$1.6 $8.5 
*200 million dollars first year increasing to 800 million dollars in fourth year. 


The above 8.5 billion dollars in investment will provide construction and 
permanent jobs, with resulting taxable income to the federal government. The 
precise net effect on the federal budget requires expert analysis but, at 
today's income tax rates, the federal return is substantial. The federal return 
may actually be greater than the 1.6 billion dollars spent. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Many urban centers are now in financial difficulty. New York is certainly not 
unique. 

Essentially, there are two courses of action open to address urban America's 
fiscal problems. : 

The first is to let communities fend for themselves. Let them tighten their 
belts, become more "efficient," and reduce municipal services. The needs will 
still be there but the needs will simply go unmet. 

The second alternative is to rebuild the economic base and physical quality of 
our urban centers. This alternative is aimed at increasing local revenue and 
reducing costs by providing permanent job opportunities. This alternative seeks 
to eliminate the cause of fiscal weakness. 

Presently, not only do our national leaders appear disinclined toward the 
second alternative, our leaders appear oblivious to the economic forces at work. 

Congress is studying tax reform with the elimination of the various tax 
incentives that are essential. HUD's recent intervention was crucial in 
retaining housing incentives, at least for the moment. 

The Treasury and the Administration continue to oppose tax-exempt municipal 
securities, which are critically needed by state and local agencies to stimulate 
construction of quality housing. 

The Administration's monetary and fiscal planners are properly concerned 
with inflation--but their antidote of "no new programs" means the nation is 
locked into its present budgetary allocations. And urban America is locked out. 

Secretary Hills, your leadership is desperately needed. I strongly urge you to 
convene an advisory group of the brightest and most experienced practitioners-- 
planners, architects, environmentalists, labor leaders, builders, mortgage 


bankers, and economists--and develop a policy and a program for its implementa- 
tion. If you don't do it, who will? 





Sincerely, 


ARTHUR F. EVANS, 
Executive Director, 


San Francisco Redevelopment Agency; 
Member, NAHRO Board of Governors 
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OCCUPANCY PERMITS 
PROVIDE AN OLDER SUBURB 
WITH AN 
ANTI-BLIGHT TOOL 


By 


Bryan T. Downes, Associate Professor; Joan Saunders, Research Assistant; 
and John N. Collins, Assistant Professor, Department of Political Science, 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 


Like so many inner-tier suburbs in 
older metropolitan areas, University City. 
Missouri, a St. Louis suburb, appeared 
to be directly in the path of the central 
city’s spreading deterioration in the 1950s 
and ’60s. Local officials of the 69-year- 
old suburb responded with a comprehen- 
sive program, however, and it has been 
cited as a model for cities throughout the 
nation. The University City approach in- 
volved factors such as urban renewal; 
code enforcement; improved municipal 
services and programs; the seeking of 
new businesses; and, last but very im- 
portant, an innovation called the residen- 
tial occupancy permit program. It was 
designed to deal with a frequently neg- 
lected problem in older suburbs—the di- 
lapidation of renter- and owner-occupied 
dwelling units. 

The occupancy permit ordinance, 
passed in 1967, requires all new renters 
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or owners in the city of 47,500 people to 
apply at city hall for permission to occu- 
py a dwelling. The number and ages of 
occupants, including family relationships, 
must be set forth in the application. An 
inspection of the building follows by 
city officials who determine the structure’s 
capacity and condition. Provisions of the 
ordinance are outlined in Table /. 

Origin of Ordinance: The program was 
the direct result of citizen demands. 
Members of a black middle-class neigh- 
borhood association, United Resources 
for Group Effort, initiated the drive for 
the law by petitioning the city council 
for the ordinance. The fact that it was a 
black group that stimulated action is not 
surprising. Twenty percent of University 
City’s population is black, with virtually 
all having arrived since 1960. Hence, the 
memory of the trickle-down housing 
problems of the central city was fresh 


in their minds and it was a memory they 
did not want to have haunting them in 
their new and nicer neighborhoods. The 
result was the association, which had as 
its primary concern controlling the trend 
toward two or more families living in 
and overcrowding single-family _ resi- 
dences. Only after deliberations on the 
association’s proposal began did city offi- 
cials realize an occupancy permit pro- 
gram could be used to lever compliance 
with housing codes. 

No new code standards were created 
by the ordinance. It simply enforces ex- 
isting standards at a critical point—when 
there is a change in occupancy. Since the 
majority of the housing in University 
City is at least 30 years old, it is impor- 
tant to enforce these codes to forestall 
deterioration. 

Between 60 to 70 percent of the city’s 
17,000 dwelling units (10,000 single, 








TABLE 1 
EXCERPTS FROM HOUSING CODE OF UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI 


Minimum Area in Square Feet 
1 to2 3to5 6 or more 
Occupants Occupants Occupants 
Living Room — 120 150 
Dining Room —_ 80 100 
Kitchen 50 50 60 


Least Dimension 


(applied to 90 percent of 
required floor area) 





Name of 
Space 





Bedrooms (see paragraph (a) 
below for requirements) 
Closets (total) 


to the only bedroom on a floor. 


10* 20* 


(a) Every bedroom occupied by one occupant shall have a minimum floor area of 70 square feet; every room for two occu- 
pants shall have a minimum floor area of 100 square feet, for three occupants, minimum area of 150 square feet. 


(b) Every bedroom shall have access to at least one water closet without passing through another bedroom. 

(c) Every bedroom shall have access to at least one water closet located on the same floor, except that this shall not apply 
(d) Habitable rooms shall have a clear ceiling height of not less than 7’4”, except that in attics or top-half stories, the 
ceiling height shall be not less than 7’0”, over not less than one-third of the area used for sleeping, study, or similar activity. 


(e) Combined living room-dining room spaces will be construed as meeting the requirements of this section if the total area is 
equal to that required for separate rooms. 





Activity 


Housing Inspections 
Dwelling units included 
Housing Reinspections 
Dwelling units included 
Special Inspections! 
Total Inspections & Reinspections 
Inspection Attempts? 
Violations Noted 
Violations Abated 
Buildings brought into compliance 


Inspection man days* 
Man days per unit compliance 


Occupancy Permit applications 
Occupancy Permits issued 


Investigator man days* 
Court cases initiated 


Dwelling units brought into compliance 


Housing Investigations (night inspectors) 





2Unable to gain access. 








1500 two-family, and 5500 multi-family 
structures) have been inspected and 
brought into code compliance since the 
passage of the 1967 ordinance. Table 2 
presents a summary of housing code en- 
forcement activities for fiscal years 1970 
through 1974. Despite an increase in the 
number of inspections during this period, 
time spent to bring units into compliance 
has been steadily declining. 
Enforcement: Enforcement of the ordi- 
nance usually occurs when a homeowner 
puts his house on the market and calls the 
city’s housing code administration to ar- 
range for an inspection. The fee is $15. 
Later, when the prospective buyer or 
renter applies for an occupancy permit, 


1Exterior inspection, floor area check, etc. 


TABLE 2 


HOUSING CODE ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 
FOR FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


Fiscal 
Year 1973 
Totals 
2031 
2190 
2656 
2883 
4194 3529 
8881 8380 


1104 878 
11570 10332 10630 
9587 8693 9871 
809 945 1018 
1457 1506 1241 


866 916 1047 
59 61 ‘85 


2606 2887 2952 
2183 2454 2587 
998 948 1378 
99 81 100 
254 356 247 


Fiscal 
Year 1974 
Totals 
2084 
2251 
2834 
3150 
4255 
9173 


1201 


Totals 


1979 
2151 
2872 
3411 


30* 


*Each bedroom must have 6 square feet of closet space opening into the bedroom. 


clear passage 
id 





Fiscal Fiscal 
Year 1972 Year 1971 


7205 


Five- 
Year 
Average 


1858 
2111 
2961 
3460 
3560 
8379 


1272 


Fiscal 
Year 1970 
Totals 


1625 
2196 
3772 
4630 
2735 
8132 


885 2290 
9871 12439 10988 
8766 11543 9697 

945 1101 965 
1061 1184 1219 


1158 1277 1053 
1.09 1.08 86 


2437 2366 2623 
2124 1897 2249 
1881 2290 1493 
100 142 104 


189 132 235 


Totals 


1570 
1769 
2675 
3215 
2960 














3Not including training, sick leave, or vacation. 











the inspection record filed under the 
dwelling unit address is checked and, if 
in order, an occupancy permit is issued 
for $2. In the case of multi-family units, 
the inspection is usually generated when 
the future occupant applies for an occu- 
pancy permit. The owner of the building 
is then contacted to arrange for the in- 
spection of the unit. Another way an in- 
spection can be initiated is by complaint. 
Most residents are aware of the permit 
system and especially of its accompany- 
ing density requirements. The degree of 
citizen awareness will be discussed later. 

In addition, the public schools require 
new students to present a valid occupancy 
permit before enrollment. There are also 


special evening investigators whose job it 
is to make the spot checks in apartment 
areas; they make specific investigations 
whenever complaints are received from 
residents, schools, or neighborhood asso- 
ciations. 

If code violations are found upon in- 
spection—and they are 97.5 percent of 
the time, counting the 40 percent that are 
minor infractions—a notice of violation 
is sent to the owner. This notice is a de- 
tailed form specifying the type of viola- 
tion, its seriousness, and where it is lo- 
cated. Considerable planning went into 
the format of the notices because infor- 
mation on them is to be coded for com- 
puter analysis. This part of the system, 
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EXPENDITURES 
Personnel 

1 Deputy Building Commissioner 

4 Housing Inspectors 

2 Inspector Trainees* (8 months) 

3 Clerks, 1972; 4 Clerks 1973; 2% 
Clerks 1974 

1 Administrative Assistant 50 percent 
of the time 

Investigators, part-time, evening 


Other Expenditures (estimated) 
Car Allowance 
Office Supplies 
Printing and Miscellaneous 
Overhead (social security, 
etc.) 


insurance 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


REVENUE 


Housing Inspection Fees 

Occupancy Permit Application Fee 

Federal public employment program 
TOTAL REVENUE 


NET COST TOTAL 


Net cost per dwelling inspected 
Net cost per dwelling in entire city 





TABLE 3 


HOUSING CODE ENFORCEMENT COSTS/REVENUES 
FOR FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


Fiscal 
Year 
1972 


$10,833 
32,167 
8,363 


15,459 


3,901 
5,000 


$75,723 

$ 3,950 
500 
300 


16,974 


Fiscal 
Year 
1973 


$ 11,928 
36,336 


22,332 


4,482 
5,200 


$ 80,278 
$ 3,200 
500 
350 


18,019 


Fiscal 
Year 
1974 


$13,377 
38,418 


16,604 


4,992 

___ 2,545 
$74,936 
$ 3,200 


550 
375 


19,080 





$21,724 
$97,447 


$13,452 
5,904 
9,199 


$28,655 


$68,792 
$ 32 
4 


*Enrollees in federal public employment program. 


$ 22,069 
$102,347 


$ 14,379 
5,740 


$ 20,119 | 


$ 82,228 


$ 39 
5 





Type of Violation 


Housing Code 

Allowing occupancy without a permit 
Occupying without a permit 

Failure to abate building deficiencies 
Overcrowding 

Refusing building commissioner access 
False statement on permit application 
Failure to vacate condemned dwelling unit 


without notifying of defects 
Basement occupancy 
Building Code 
Construction without a permit 


Zoning Code 
Prohibited accessory use 


Prohibited home occupation 
Failure to provide offstreet parking 
Prohibited sign 





TABLE 4 


HOUSING, BUILDING, ZONING CODE 
COURT CASES, 1973-1974 


Transferring ownership of noncomplying building 


Occupying dwelling units by more than one family 


Occupying commercial unit without a use permit 


Total number of cases 


$23,205 
$98,141 


$13,811 
5,112 


~ $18,923 


$79,218 


$ 31.50 
4.65 


Number of Cases 


1973 
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however, is not yet operational. When 
it is, it should be of great use to public 
officials in their planning and policymak- 
ing activities. 

Staffing, Costs: Table 3 presents infor- 
mation on the inspectional staff and costs 
of operating this portion of the program 
over a three-year period. There are four 
fulltime inspectors, each of whom has at 
least four years of experience in the Uni- 
versity City program. One inspector has 
experience in general contracting, the oth- 
ers have backgrounds in either home 
maintenance or housing code inspection. 
Net operating costs for fiscal year 1974 
were about $79,000. 

The city trains its own inspectors. They 
are given lectures on the legal aspects of 
code enforcement and are made aware of 
the sensitive nature of the work they are 
doing. The code standards taught to in- 
spectors are those set forth in the city’s 
housing code. The inspectors also attend 
workshops and seminars when and wher- 
ever Offered. All new trainees begin by 
working with an experienced inspector. 
Special inspectors—the part-time investi- 
gators—are trained primarily in police 
and investigative work. Their only con- 
cern is occupancy, not dwelling unit con- 
dition. 

For inspection purposes, the city is 
divided into three zones. Three of the 
four inspectors work the zones on a ro- 
tational basis, which is done to assure 
consistency. The fourth inspector works 
on special assignments and serves as a 
swing person when the others are moved 
from zone to zone. 


Court Action: University City, through 
its municipal court, has shown its deter- 
mination to enforce its code. Table 4 
indicates the number and type of housing, 
building, and zoning violations that re- 
sulted in court action during fiscal years 
1973 and 1974. Court action normally 
occurs only after repeated inspections 
show that compliance will not be forth- 
coming. The inspector notifies the deputy 
building commissioner, who, with the 
consent of the city attorney, files a com- 
plaint and issues a summons to the home 
or apartment owner. City officials hold a 
staff meeting each Wednesday to decide 
how to handle each case and what fine 
to recommend. Frequently, a large fine is 
recommended with the condition that a 
portion of it may be suspended if com- 
pliance is achieved in a specified time. 
The suspended portion of the fine gener- 
ally is more than what the cost would be 
to bring the dwelling unit into compli- 
ance. The city is primarily interested, 
however, in securing code compliance, 
not in collecting fines. 

Court is held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights in city hall and deals with all 
matters relating to city ordinances. Most 
municipal courts spend 75 to 90 percent 
of their time hearing traffic cases. But in 
University City one-third to one-half of 
court time is spent on housing matters. 
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These single-family structures are typical of the modest homes in the northern part of University City. The occupancy permit 
procedure comes into play whenever one is rented or sold, at which point the house must pass code inspection before the transac- 
tion can be completed. About two-thirds of the suburb’s 17,000 dwelling units have been inspected and brought into compliance 
with codes since the occupancy permit ordinance was passed in 1967. 
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(Photo: Davin P. OLson) 


Older apartment structures such as these are typical of the central east section of University City, Missouri, a St. Louis suburb, 
which has instituted an occupancy permit system to facilitate code enforcement. City officials take a pragmatic approach in in- 
spections of older multi-family structures in order not to drive owners out of business when they are trying to cooperate within 


their means. 


The total cost of operating the municipal 
court in fiscal year 1974 was $47,015, 
with up to half that figure representing 
the cost to enforce the city’s housing, 
building, and zoning ordinances. The 
court generates about $100,000 a year in 
fines, however. 

A municipality’s right to insure the 
health, safety, and general welfare of its 
citizens is the legal basis for housing 
codes. The occupancy permit feature of 


the University City code simply provides 
a mechanism for assuring that dwelling 
units are brought into compliance with 
the code. As yet, no appeal has been 
made on constitutional grounds of the 
occupancy permit program. Perhaps one 
reason why the validity of the program 
has not been tested is that standards con- 
form to well-established ones. For ex- 
ample, minimum room sizes used to regu- 
late density are based on Federal Housing 


(Photo: Davin P. OLson) 


Administration minimum standards for 
rehabilitated structures. 

Success: According to City .Manager 
Charles T. Henry, the occupancy permit 
program guarantees a continuous reha- 
bilitation of housing, insures that prospec- 
tive purchasers have the capacity to pay 
for the housing they buy, retains confi- 
dence in the neighborhoods on the part 
of other propertyowners and residents, 
and stimulates maintenance actions at a 
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Traditional Storing Methods such as Shelving, Bin Boxes, 
Pull Boxes, etc. DO NOT Offer or Contain: 


SECURITY ...unless the entire area (room) is locked, CLEANLINESS .... dust, dirt, etc., are present whenever 
vandalism and theft can be a major problem. parts and tools are stored in open areas. 





ORDERLINESS . ... keeping all items (ie: plumbing sup- INVENTORY ... finding, counting and replacing parts 
plies) in one section by either name or part number, can and tools can be a long hard job if the items aren’t kept in 
be difficult if you're running out of room. pre-arranged locations. 


The Modular Drawer Storage System is Designed to give: 


SECURITY ... because every cabinet and drawer may be CLEANLINESS. ...the smooth, tight fit of every drawer 


locked with a key that is almost impossible to duplicate! virtually eliminates the dust and dirt problem! 
ORDERLINESS...by simply labeling a cabinet, ““PLUMB- INVENTORY ... taking inventory is as easy as opening a 
ING SUPPLIES”, a drawer in that cabinet... “ELBOWS”, drawer because all parts and tools can be kept in different 
and putting the different elbows in separate compart- drawers in different cabinets! 


ments . . . gives you first class orderliness! 


For further information 
please call or write: STA N L Ev: Stanley-Vidmar, Inc. 
h Cry 11 Grammes Road 
bs V 7 / Allentown, Pennsylvania 18103 
ee {| mas (215) 797-6600 * (215) 797-9200 


helps you store things right 


a company that is proud to participate in the Consolidated Supply Program 


most appropriate time. An indicator that 
the program is a success is the number of 
communities in the St. Louis area that are 
emulating it. Forty-six municipalities, rep- 
resenting 70 percent of the people living 
in incorporated St. Louis County, have 
adopted occupancy permit programs. 
Furthermore, University City has re- 
ceived inquiries about the program from 
hundreds of cities over the country. 

Unfortunately, however, some munici- 
palities that have adopted the permit sys- 
tem are not providing adequate funds for 
effective implementation. Some smaller 
communities have been unwilling to hire 
well-trained inspectors. Abuses have oc- 
curred in some communities where there 
has been an unwillingness to invest in 
professional administration. For example, 
the permit program can be used to dis- 
criminate against low- and moderate-in- 
come families or minorities. This is done 
by setting the cost of code compliance so 
high that it makes it difficult if not im- 
possible for such families to occupy a 
house they want to buy or rent. 

Another indication of the permit pro- 
gram’s success is the fact that major real 
estate and financial institutions support 
it, although some marginal operators who 
speculate on real estate view it as detri- 
mental to their interests. But as the presi- 
dent of one major savings and loan asso- 
ciation said, “As lenders, we are particu- 
larly interested in preserving the quality 
and stability of real estate values. The 
inspection report and the occupancy per- 
mit are the things that accomplish this 
purpose.” 

A final proof of success is citizen ac- 
ceptance. City officials got the opportu- 
nity to evaluate how the residents of the 
city viewed the permit program in the 
spring of 1973 in the aftermath of a de- 
cisively defeated proposal for a 35-cent 
increase in the school property tax. Con- 
cern over the meaning of this negative 
vote prompted a number of interested 
citizens, in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity City League of Women Voters and 
the University of Missouri-St. Louis 
Urban Extension Division, to conduct an 
in-depth survey of voter attitudes toward 
their school system and also their com- 
munity in general. Questions about the 
occupancy permit program were included 
at the request of city officials. 

Somewhat unexpectedly, we found that 
almost all of those interviewed—81 per- 
cent—had heard of the occupancy permit 
program. As anticipated, however. those 
most likely to have heard of it were 
blacks (87 percent), residents of the 
black-settled Ward IIT (89 percent), and 
executives (95 percent). Those least 
likely to have heard of it were residents 
of Ward I (73 percent). housewives (74 
percent), and retirees (77 percent). These 
differences do not seem important, how- 
ever, in light of the overwhelming sup- 
port given the program by all involved 
in the survey. 
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Significantly, 92 percent of the blacks 
interviewed supported the program (66 
percent strongly and 26 percent with 
some reservations), while 85 percent of 
our white respondents supported it (60 
percent strongly and 25 percent with 
some reservations). This higher support 
by blacks can be easily explained. Fully 
78 percent of them had lived in St. Louis 
—the central city—before moving to Uni- 
versity City in search of better schools 
(34 percent) and housing (31 percent). 
Whites most otten cited the centrality of 
the suburb’s location as the reason for 
living in University City. Forty-three per- 
cent gave that reason. 

Knowledge of the city and its neighbor- 
hoods is important to understanding the 
success of University City’s code enforce- 
ment program. The northern part of the 
city is where most of the moderate-in- 
come housing is located and also is where 
the permit program is supported the most 
strongly. The central east section of Uni- 
versity City is characterized by older 
apartment buildings that house a student 
population and some retired persons of 
lower income. It is this area that accounts 
for the most inspections, re-inspections. 
and prosecutions. As might be expected, 
there is considerable turnover in the stu- 
dent population, which causes mainte- 
nance problems, density violations, and 
occupancies without a permit. 

Many owners of these apartment build- 
ings are charging nominal rents that do 
not allow for some of the expensive re- 
pairs needed, such as major plumbing, 
wiring, and furnace items. However, it 
would not be in the interest of the city 
to drive owners out of business who have 
shown a willingness to cooperate but have 
genuine financial reasons for not being 
able to do so. Therefore. enforcement of 
the code in the central area has been 
done in a flexible manner. This means 
that although identical inspection stan- 
dards are used throughout the city, con- 
ditional occupancy is allowed for multi- 
family units and extensions of time are 
granted beyond the strict interpretation 
of the law. It does not mean that viola- 
tions are ignored. This pragmatic ap- 
proach, plus the total commitment of 
elected officials, city personnel, and citi- 
zens, appears to be the principal reason 
for the success of the program in Uni- 
versity City. 

The relatively small size of the suburb 
is important to the program’s success, too. 
Cities larger than University City might 
require division into enforcement zones 
to allow for team effort on the part of the 
various concerned city officials and de- 
partments. The mayor and council mem- 
bers of University City also have been 
instrumental in formulating policies that 
have enabled administrative personnel to 
deal more effectively with blighting fac- 
tors. There exists a consensus on goals 
and a spirit of cooperation, with the coun- 
cil providing funds and amending or pass- 


ing ordinances as needed to carry forward 
the program. 

The small number of severely blighted 
structures in University City also has been 
important to the success of the occu- 
pancy permit program and the related 
code enforcement. In fact, it is unlikely 
the program could prove effective in se- 
verely blighted areas where code com- 
pliance already has become economically 
unfeasible. Effective implementation in 
such areas could bring about large-scale 
building abandonments. Probably the on- 
ly way occupancy permits and code en- 
forcement could work in such areas 
would be for a city or some other govern- 
mental agency to provide low interest 
home improvement loans coupled with 
outright grants. The only other alterna- 
tive would be extensive code exemptions. 


Without doubt, the occupancy permit 
procedure encourages maintenance at the 
most opportune time. Attention is usually 
given to maintenance at the point of a 
sale or rental transaction in order to 
make the unit more marketable. More- 
over, the owner has a special incentive 
to make needed repairs since there will 
soon be a cash flow that will facilitate 
the financing of the necessary work. This 
seems to make the process more pala- 
table to the owner than traditional code 
enforcement, which would rarely occur 
at the time of a sale or rental and then 
only coincidentally. 

The “as-is” sales policy on houses 
repossessed by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development posed some 
initial problems to University City; how- 
ever, city officials managed a couple of 
years ago to persuade HUD officials in 
the St. Louis area office to notify the city 
of impending sales so properties could be 
inspected. In fact, HUD even went so far 
as to make the city’s occupancy permit a 
necessary part of the closing agreement 
on HUD properties there. Prior to that 
agreement, however, there were some 
problems with speculators buying HUD 
properties for from $3500 to $5000, cos- 
metically improving them, and selling 
them for from $12,000 to $15,000 before 
the city knew the houses were on the 
market. Incidentally. as a result of Con- 
gressional pressure, HUD issued an order 
this summer to all of its field offices that, 
among other things. directs them to co- 
ordinate sales of as-is properties with the 
municipalities in which they are located. 
So coordination should be universal now 
rather than on a field office by field office 
basis as in the past. This sensible blanket 
approach eliminates the need for special 
pleas, as University City had to make, 
and should prove to be a boon to all 
cities large enough to have fulltime code 
enforcement departments. Smaller cities 
with only part-time officials may still con- 
tinue to have problems because of man- 
power constraints. But certainly the larger 
cities should be able to more effectively 
monitor future code compliance. 





LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
GAIN STAFF, STAFF TRAINING 
THROUGH “CETA” AND “TITLE X” 


by 
Patricia Marshall, Major Feature Writer, Journal of Housing 








Despite serious federal government budget cutbacks and soaring 
costs for all consumer goods, driven upward by inflation, many 
local housing authorities have been able to hire additional staff 
to handle backlogs of maintenance and management jobs. This 
feat is not performed by using magic—it is done by using public 
service employment funds that are available under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) and 
under the Title X Job Opportunities Program, an amendment 
to the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965. 
Both of these programs seem destined to continue through 1976, 
as noted in the CETA “primer” on page 515 and in the Title X 
“in short” summary on page 514. This article was developed to 
suggest to local housing authorities how they can make the best 
use of these funds. 


In 1974, more than 180 local housing authorities used 12 
million dollars in CETA Title I] dollars (see CETA “Primer,” 
page 515) to strengthen their administrative, community service, 
and maintenance staffs, according to a survey by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. In 1975, the use of CETA 
workers by LHAs has undoubtedly been running much higher, 
as a result of the large additional amounts of federal money 
that are being pumped into public employment under Title VI 
of CETA, which was enacted in December 1974: funds that were 
not, of course, included in the above HUD count. 


In the Title X program (see Title X “In Short,” page 514), 
26 local housing authorities received 8.493 million dollars in 
1975, enabling them to hire over 1000 people. The Department 
of Commerce administers the program, making its LHA allo- 
cations on the basis of recommendations from HUD. The allo- 
cations were made in two groups: the first following passage 
of the act in December 1974 (with disbursements as of mid-1975) 
and the second in June 1975, with disbursements in mid-October. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

The Albany, New York, housing authority offers an example 
of how important the funds from federally-supported employ- 
ment programs can be to a hard-pressed public agency. In 1974, 
the AHA work force was cut in half as a result of reduced fund- 
ing from HUD. Through CETA and Title X, AHA has been 
able to fill a great many of its vacant jobs and is in a stronger 
position than before to deal with its day-to-day operational needs. 
The authority this fall had 65 people on its payroll whose wages 


are paid by CETA and, at times, it has had as many as 84 
workers on its CETA payroll. About a third of these people are 
tenants. During the current year, CETA funding at AHA has 
been $800,000 and was to climb to the 1 million dollar mark if a 
proposal to hire security guards got final clearance from CETA. 

“We are the biggest local employer for CETA because we are 
in dire straits in terms of our budgeted staff,” AHA Executive 
Director Joseph Laden said. “Because we are going through a 
difficult reorganization period, we have a strong commitment 
from Mayor Erastus Corning to give us priority in the use of 
CETA funds.” 

One of the places where public service employment dollars 
are helping at AHA is on the painting staff, which in pre-CETA 
days was made up of a paint supervisor, two journeymen, and 
two painter's helpers. The addition of 22 painters has meant that 
AHA now has five crews that are redecorating 40 units a month 
instead of one crew doing eight units. The crews have completed 
work on unoccupied apartments and have moved on to occupied 
units, where the work had fallen far behind. 

Three of the CETA employees are highly skilled journeymen 
painters who were out of work and some of the others are un- 
skilled AHA residents. Each of the five crews is headed by a 
journeyman who combines the functions of painter, instructor, 
and on-the-job supervisor. This mix of workers makes it possible 
to meet the divergent goals of housing and employment programs: 
the work is of good quality and, at the same time, unskilled 
people get training in a well-paid occupation. 

AHA’s administrative staff has 20 persons who are paid by 
CETA, including a personnel director, a counselor-librarian, two 
persons doing tenant selection, and a modernization program 
coordinator. A number of these people are college graduates who 
were unable to get work because the Albany labor market is 
tight and hard to enter without work experience. One has a 
master’s degree in criminology and is concentrating on building 
better protective services, a high priority need at AHA as a re- 
sult of the 1974 budget cut that decimated its security force. 
The criminologist is shaping a model program that will feature 
tenant participation and employment and will use the $200,000 
in additional funds that CETA has promised to AHA, plus some 
of the $60,000 the authority received in a Title X grant, to hire 
guards. A proposal is also going forward for a grant from the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration to the model pro- 
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TITLE X...1N SHORT 


In December 1974, the Congress expressed its 
concern over mounting unemployment rates by en- 
acting the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Act 
of 1974. This law added Title X, the Job Opportu- 
nities Program, to the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 (it also created Title VI 
of CETA—see CETA “Primer,” page 515). Title X 
was given a one-year life span and an authorization 
of 500 million dollars for job-creating activities in 
urban and rural areas with an unusually high level 
of unemployment. Eligible areas must have had an 
unemployment rate of at least 6.5 percent for three 
consecutive months or have been designated as a re- 
development area under the public works act. 

Appropriations for the Title X program, admin- 
istered by the Department of Commerce, were made 
in two parts: 125 million dollars was made available 
in December 1974 and the remaining 375 million in 
June, with the second round of appropriations allo- 
cated in mid-October. 

To locate projects for funding under Title X, the 
commerce department asked federal agencies and 
regional commissions to submit recommendations. 
Commerce said it was “particularly interested in re- 
ceiving projects which accelerate ongoing activities 
or those currently planned for FY 77. These activities 
have already been carefully reviewed by your agency 
and found to have merit in terms of your agency’s 
mission . . . (and) would be in keeping with an effi- 


gram. It would be difficult. given the budgetary limitations for 


regular staff, to allot the large amount of time that it takes to 
get funding proposals and new program activities under way 
without public service employment, Laden said. 


CETA workers at the authority are paid under three major 
sections of the legislation: Titles I, IT, and VI. The flexibility in 
these programs made it possible to get some educational features 
in the employment package. The CETA-funded personnel direc- 
tor, a former priest who had no formal personnel experience, 
took a graduate level night course in the administration of train- 
ing and development at Russell Sage College and CETA paid for 
tuition and books. Other CETA workers at AHA have taken 
adult education courses with similar support from the public 
employment program. 


FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Smaller housing authorities also have discovered the power of 
the CETA and Title X dollars to accomplish the double purpose 
of providing needed public services and jobs for the needy. In 
South Carolina, the Housing Authority of Florence added 20 
CETA workers to its regular staff of 35 persons and is in a far 
better position to handle the enlarged workload it now has. In 
addition to the HAF responsibilities in Florence, this authority 
has taken over the management of public housing in a nearby 
community and is serving as administering agent for 100 units 
being built in a third community. 

What the Florence authority needed, and got under CETA, 
was the strengthening of its administrative staff. Among the peo- 
ple who were hired are a financial manager, an executive assistant 
to the housing manager, secretaries, home counselors, and real 
estate and relocation aides. All of these persons met the require- 
ment that they had been unemployed for at least 30 days; how- 
ever, they are not tenants of the authority. Tenants are given 
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cient utilization of federal funds.” The department 
said that the program was not limited to public works 
projects or public service jobs and it asked agencies 
to give special attention to opportunities for stimu- 
lating jobs in the private sector and opportunities for 
permanent jobs. Loans, grants, contracts, or direct 
employment were all acceptable means of providing 
assistance under Title X, the department said. 

All acceptable proposals were to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the reduction of employment in a project 
area, be promptly undertaken, be substantially com- 
pleted within a year, not be inconsistent with locally 
approved comprehensive plans, and be labor inten- 
sive. 

Unless Title X is reactivated by the Congress, no 
further money will be forthcoming from this source. 
There is continuing concern in the Congress, how- 
ever, over persistently high joblessness across the na- 
tion, making it possible that a somewhat similar effort 
may again be made to put the unemployed to work. 
As of JoURNAL presstime, a public works bill 
(HR5247) was in conference: the Senate version of 
the bill contained a 1 billion dollar extension of Title 
X, but the House bill did not. The issue was due to 
be resolved before mid-December and the expecta- 
tion was that, if not 1 billion dollars for Title X, at 
least half that amount would be approved for fiscal 
year 1976. 


preference in HAF hiring but there were none available and 
qualified for the CETA jobs, which are mostly in middle man- 
agement. 


One job the authority hoped to fill was scratched when it 
learned about CETA prohibition on equipment purchases. No 
CETA money can be spent to buy or lease equipment in public 
employment programs, with the exception of training materials 
and certain work tools and uniforms. The authority had hoped 
to hire a part-time nurse and open up a health clinic but it had 
no funds to stock the clinic. 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 

The CETA rule on equipment has affected many would-be 
employers in the public sector, who find, in the words of one, that 
“we can’t hire typists if we can’t buy typewriters for them to 
type on.” There have been many loud complaints about this 
legislative prohibition. While the complaints sound eminently 
reasonable—and may make the point of view of the lawmakers 
who framed CETA incomprehensible—the question of equip- 
ment purchases is a basic one in the thinking about public em- 
ployment programs and is not as simple as it seems when all an 
agency needs is a few typewriters. 

Policymakers place strong emphasis on labor intensiveness in 
public service employment and want to make sure that the money 
is being used to help jobless people. If much equipment is bought, 
the taxpayer is likely to be putting money into the pockets of 
industrial managers, stockholders, factory workers, and other 
people who already have jobs or income. Congress and the 
Administration also fear that costly expenditures for equipment 
in unemployment programs might heat up inflationary tendencies 
in the economy and increase the federal budget deficit. 

As noted elsewhere in this article, there are a number of public 
employment measures pending in Congress and, in the course of 





CETA...A “PRIMER” 


The Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 (CETA) gives public agencies a major 
role in providing training and job opportunities to 
unemployed and low-income people. CETA is a form 
of revenue sharing in the realm of manpower. Al- 
though the Department of Labor administers CETA, 
program funding decisions are made by local and 
state prime sponsors—chief elected officials—with the 
help of manpower planning councils. 

Most of the CETA money and mosi of the oppor- 

tunities for public agencies fall under three titles of 
the enabling legislation. However, public agencies get 
the greatest number of their CETA workers under 
Titles II and VI, the public employment portions of 
the law. 
Title I of CETA continues in spirit many of the kinds 
of activities that were carried on for a decade under 
the now defunct Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act plus some programs that operated under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. The target group for 
these activities was disadvantaged persons who lacked 
the skills needed to get jobs even when jobs were 
plentiful. Under CETA, the more recently unem- 
ployed also are eligible. One feature of this title is 
that it operates nationwide without being triggered 
by an unemployment rate (although poverty and un- 
employment do affect allocations to prime sponsors). 
The comprehensive manpower services provided are: 
outreach, orientation to work, classroom and on-the- 
job training, supportive services such as health and 
child care, and payments to public and private em- 
ployers for recruitment and training purposes. Train- 
ing is limited to 104 weeks. 


Title If is designed to provide jobs in the public sector 
and related training and manpower services in areas 
where the unemployment rate has been 6.5 percent 
or more for three consecutive months. Although 
CETA was shaped in a period of economic expansion, 
this title was included to get Congressional support 
for Administration efforts to decentralize manpower 
programs. Many proponents saw it as another tool 
to help the hard-core unemployed work their way 
into unsubsidized employment. Compared to Title I, 
this title has been modestly funded and was never 
intended to deal with large-scale unemployment. 


CETA emphasizes that the subsidized jobs are to 
be transitional and should lead to unsubsidized em- 
ployment or training. This provision has been difficult 
to carry out in a recession period and often has been 
honored in the breach. To be eligible for employment 
under this title, a person must have been unem- 
ployed for at least 30 days. Special consideration is 
supposed to be given those who are the most severely 
disadvantaged in length of unemployment and job 
prospects but CETA watchers say that the Title II 
program is performing the same functions as Title 
VI—putting the unemployed to work whether or not 
they are “severely disadvantaged.” 


Title VI was added to CETA by the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974, which, 
as its title suggests, was enacted in response to mount- 
ing unemployment across the nation. This title calls 
for an emergency jobs program in the public sector, 
with similar but not identical provisions to those 
under Title II. Enacted in December 1974, Title VI 
set up a one-year program to deal with what was 
seen as a short-term need (since then, operations 
under this title have been extended through June 


1976.) As long as unemployment rates remain high, 
a public employment program of this type seems 
likely to be the major method used to put unem- 
ployed people to work and, as of early December, it 
was considered highly likely that at least the current 
program level might be continued, or “held harm- 
less,” for two years. 

There is a somewhat complex fund distribution 

system that uses three different measures of unem- 
ployment in allocating money among prime sponsors. 
Persons hired must have been unemployed for at 
least 30 days, except in areas of excessively high un- 
employment (over 7 percent for the most recent three 
consecutive months), when the trigger used is 15 
days. Preference is to be given as far as possible to 
unemployed persons who have exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits, who have work experience but are 
not eligible for such benefits, or who have been un- 
employed for 15 weeks or more. 
General Rules: Titles I, II, and VI all limit subsidized 
employment to public or private nonprofit employers 
who provide public services. CETA pays for wages 
and fringe benefits and certain administrative costs. 
No less than 90 percent of the total costs in public 
employment must be spent for wages and fringe 
benefits; however, fringe benefits may include train- 
ing materials, work tools, uniforms, and other equip- 
ment that the employer ordinarily provides to regular 
employees and that will become the property of 
CETA participants. The remaining 10 percent of the 
costs may be used for administration, training and 
training materials, and supportive services. With these 
exceptions, none of the CETA funds in public service 
may be used to buy or rent administrative supplies, 
equipment, materials, or real property. 

In all three titles, CETA prohibits the use of funds 
for “fiscal substitution"—that is, using CETA dollars 
for the purpose of moving jobs from an employer's 
payroll to the CETA payroll. The regulations say 
that when regular workers are being laid off from the 
same or substantially equivalent jobs held by CETA 
employees, CETA workers must be transferred to 
unaffected positions or be laid off. However, the 
Labor Department permits the rehiring of regular 
workers who are laid off when the employer presents 
budgetary documentation that the layoff is legitimate 
and is not simply a substitution device. 

No wage or salary of more than $10,000 a year in 

CETA funds can be used to pay persons who are 
hired by public employers but these employers may, 
and sometimes do, supplement these wages. 
Title to Title Shifts: The funds allocated under Title 
I may be used for public service employment and 
Titles II and VI funds may be used for programs 
authorized under Title I. This ruling was made in an 
attempt to give the program flexibility. People also 
can move from program to program as long as cer- 
tain requirements (such as, under Titles II and VI, 
being unemployed for at least 30 days) are met. A 
person may get classroom training first, for example, 
then go into a job supported by CETA in the public 
sector. In most cases, a good rule of thumb is this: 
a person can get any service under any one of the 
three titles once he or she is in the CETA program. 
But the identity of titles is maintained in the use of 
funds because CETA money is distributed from the 
federal level under different allocation formulas, 
with separate regulations and geographic eligibility 
requirements. 
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considering them, the issue of equipment needs is certain to come 
up. But any changes that are made in programs for the unem- 
ployed are unlikely to provide vast sums for equipment. While 
it is possible that there may be some easing of the rules in this 
regard, with public employers permitted to buy something on the 
scale of brooms, it is not likely that they will get money to buy 
something on the scale of trucks. 


BASIC ISSUES 

If unemployment is to be dealt with in ways that are not labor 
intensive, the traditional route is public works—the building of 
highways, parks, and dams—rather than subsidizing jobs in pub- 
lic agencies. In public works, so the argument goes, a tangible 
and long-lived product remains behind to mark the expenditure 
of the large amounts of money that are needed when both jobs 
and equipment are bought with federal tax dollars. 

As it is, money is not as abundant in public employment pro- 
grams as it may appear in the examples of housing authorities 
that have strong CETA support. Unemployment in the United 
States is at its highest level since the depression of the 30s and 
the CETA funds are no more than a drop in the bucket compared 
to the pool of unemployed workers. When the national unem- 
ployment rate is 8.4 percent, as it was in August, it means that 
7.8 million people are actively seeking work and unable to find it 
and that about 1 million others have become discouraged about 
the search and dropped out of the labor force. The unemploy- 
ment rate for minorities was 14 percent in August. By June of 
this year (the unemployment rate was about three decimal points 
higher then), the Department of Labor reported that about 
310,000 jobs had been created under Titles II and VI of CETA, 
the major sources of public service employment funds. 

In several areas where relatively high unemployment has per- 
sisted, CETA funding levels have dropped for the reason that 
other geographic areas have begun to experience rising unem- 
ployment rates and available money has had to be spread thinner. 

One strategy that is used under CETA to stretch subsidized 
jobs among the largest possible number of people is to put some 
of the unemployed into a category called “work experience.” 
These jobs (they may be funded under Titles I, II, or VI) are 
intended to be short-term or part-time positions lasting for a few 
months, although there actually is no limit on the length of time 
an individual is in work experience. Generally, only entry-level 
skills are needed in this employment as the tasks to be done are 
relatively simple ones. The category often is used to provide jobs 
in the summertime for youths who are unable to get work in 
private industry. People in this category must be paid the mini- 
mum wage and usually do not get health insurance, annual 
leave, or other fringe benefits. 

The other category of subsidized jobs is public service employ- 
ment, which calls for regular wage scales and fringe benefits. 
Although there is no formal limit on the time an individual may 
be in this employment, the jobs usually last for a year because 
it is the period typically covered in an agency/prime sponsor 
contract. This longer-term employment can serve one of the 
original purposes of CETA—to provide transitional jobs and en- 
able people to acquire skills needed to move into regular employ- 
ment. 

In an LHA, an unskilled tenant might start off in work experi- 
ence, then move into a public service employment job in which 
training and supportive services are provided. Finally, the indi- 
vidual might be placed in a budgeted position on the regular 
LHA payroll. 

One of the advantages of CETA that often is cited by LHAs is 
its potential as a screening device for hiring regular staff. During 
the time that people are paid by the program, an employer 
ha: a chance to size up their skills, experience, and willingness to 
learn and to work. This is the case in Albany, where Executive 
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Director Laden said that some people who started out at AHA 
in a welfare department work relief program and then went on 
the CETA payroll have ended up on the regular payroll. Many 
of them would not have been considered qualified for the jobs 
they now have if the authority had not had a chance to see what 
they could do on a temporary basis, Laden said. 

For some workers, this screening process can work the other 
way. A few housing authorities report being sent some CETA 
workers who were totally unsatisfactory. One recounted the tale 
of two such people who were given sickles to cut weeds but, 
instead, used the tools to commit strong-arm robbery. 
Absenteeism and unwillingness to work very hard are other prob- 
lems mentioned by these authorities. 

The degree of control that an LHA is able to maintain over 
its hiring seems to affect the degree of its success in using CETA. 
A common pattern in CETA-public agency contracts is for the 
agency and the prime sponsor to agree on the jobs to be funded 
in work experience and in public service employment at the 
agency. Then, the prime sponsor may actually hire those in work 
experience, although this varies from place to place. In public 
service employment, an agency generally is allowed to make its 
own selection among applicants referred by the prime sponsor. 

One housing authority that reported having serious problems 
as a result of the prime sponsor hiring its workers said that many 
of the workers adopted this attitude toward the LHA: “You're 
not my boss. Why should I work hard for you?” The same 
authority said that its relatively large number of subsidized job 
slots did not mean too much because a lot of the people on the 
CETA payroll failed to show up for work on a day-to-day basis. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Robert Notte, executive director of the Newark Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority, is familiar with such problems but 
has found a way to deal with them. He said that the authority 
had problems of this nature when it employed workers under 
a CETA forerunner, the Public Employment Program (PEP), 
which began in 1971. The same problems cropped up again when 
the first workers were hired under CETA. “If an entity other 
than the housing authority does the hiring, supervising, and pay- 
ing, it is hard to coordinate activities or to take any action other 
than making recommendations,” Mr. Notte said. 

The Newark authority now has an arrangement with the local 
prime sponsor under which it acts as subcontractor and has full 
administrative control over all of its CETA-funded workers. Per- 
formance standards have been established and attendance is 
watched. If workers do not appear for work on a regular basis 
or fail to do the work they are hired to do, they are fired. During 
the first few months under this new regime, there was a 100 
percent turnover of CETA workers on the security force. CETA 
employment at the authority has stabilized, Notte said, “because 
we made it clear that we meant business.” 

CETA is a large-scale operation at the Newark authority. Cur- 
rently, the authority pays for 128 CETA people on the staff and 
the funding has reached nearly $900,000 for this fiscal year. 
“This is about two and a half times what it was in our first activ- 
ity year under CETA,” Mr. Notte said. “We have recently com- 
pleted an arrangement with the city to supply 31 more security 
guards under CETA at a cost of about $200,000. This brings our 
CETA funding to more than 1 million dollars per year.” 

A key factor in this level of funding is the housing authority's 
good relationship with local elected officials, according to Mr. 
Notte. In the CETA program, elected officials at state and local 
levels function as prime sponsors and decide how funds that come 
through the Department of Labor are to be allocated. “Mayor 
Kenneth Gibson has been tremendously helpful to us and the 
city has been giving us all kinds of direct and indirect services,” 





Mr. Notte said. “In this day and age, there are not many city 
administrators who are so aware of public housing needs.” 

A number of these services are being meshed with CETA- 
funded activities to get coordinated use of what might otherwise 
be somewhat scattered resources. One example is in a 24-hour 
security guard program at the authority that the city is funding 
at 2 million dollars over a period of two years. The money orig- 
inates with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
which made a grant of 20 million dollars to Newark to use in 
high impact crime areas. The security force has been augmented 
with CETA workers and, under the proposal for additional 
CETA funds, would get still more. The local police academy 
provides training for the security guards and it is expected that 
eventually some of the guards will be able to move on into jobs 
as Newark policemen and women. 

Half of the CETA workers at the Newark authority are work- 
ing in recreational programs at various housing projects and 
others provide social and supportive services or are in mainte- 
nance jobs. Twenty are apprentices who are learning the painting 
trade from journeymen supplied by the painters’ union. They 
take weekly classroom training at union headquarters in addition 
to their on-the-job training and eventually will go onto the author- 
ity’s regular painting staff. All of the apprentices and most of the 
other workers in these CETA jobs are tenants of the authority. 

Title X funds of $414,000 under the first round of allocations 
in the Job Opportunities Program also are being used by the 
Newark authority. The funds will pay the wages of 55 people, 
among them clerk typists, researchers, social aides, purchasing 
clerks, a bookkeeper, a tenant counselor, a rent estimator and 
specification writer, and an architectural draftsman. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The Chicago Housing Authority is another major user of pub- 
lic employment funds: in the CETA VI program, its funding 
from January this year through June next year will total nearly 
1 million dollars and its funding under CETA II, dating from its 
first contract in August of last year, will add up to more than 
half a million dollars by the end of June. 

Public employment dollars pay the salaries of 102 people at 
the Chicago authority, among them parent coordinators and child 
care aides who work in day care centers and a large number of 
custodian trainees. A major use of the money is in five new com- 
munity centers that the CHA was unable to staff. Each center 
now has a director, who is paid the top CETA salary of $10.000: 
arts and crafts and physical education instructors; a game .oom 
attendant; a clerk; and a group activity aide. A couple of the 
centers also have neighborhood workers who help to link the 
centers to the surrounding public housing community. 

So far only six persons have moved from the CETA payroll 
to the regular payroll at CHA. Like most public agencies in large 
urban areas, the housing authority is finding it difficult to bridge 
the growing gap between needs for workers and an ability to pay 
them out of its own funds. 


“FISCAL SUBSTITUTION” 

The Congressional budget office addressed this problem in a 
recent report evaluating various measures that might be used to 
stimulate employment. Overall, the report gave high grades to 
public employment programs for their relatively high impact 
on unemployment, low impact on inflation, fast start-up time, 
ability to direct aid to those who need it, and ease in phasing out 
when the economy improves. The main argument against public 
service employment, the report said, “is that state and local gov- 
ernments have a limited capacity to absorb or supervise extra 
workers. Hence, either the new workers may replace regular gov- 
ernment employees—redistributing but not reducing employment 
—or be engaged in demoralizing, make-work projects.” 


What is happening in some areas is a third possibility that 
was not listed—the rehiring of regular workers after they have 
met the CETA unemployment requirement of 30 days in areas 
with a 6.5 percent unemployment rate and 15 days in areas with 
a rate over 7 percent. 

This is “fiscal substitution’—moving workers from a regular 
payroll to a subsidized payroll—and the Department of Labor 
has tried to prevent it in its overall administration of the CETA 
program. Its regulations contain what it calls “maintenance of 
effort” requirements. The requirements are couched in phrases 
such as: “Employment funded . . . shall only be in < ‘dition to 
employment which would otherwise be financed by the eligible 
(agency) applicant” and “shall result in an increase in employ- 
ment opportunities over those which would otherwise be avail- 
able.” At the same time, public service employment “shall not 
result in the displacement of currently employed workers whether 
they have been laid off from the same or any substantially equiva- 
lent job.” 

But as public budgets tighten, sometimes to the groaning point, 
the regulations are being bent to deal with the reality of the sit- 
uation. Nowadays, there is not only little transition going on in 
public service employment, but fiscal substitution is permitted if 
there is budgetary evidence showing it is necessary, which is not 
a difficult thing to do in some of our large cities. 

Still, the old impulses that historically have governed CETA 
and its predecessors—the desire to serve the most severely dis- 
advantaged, and the desire to give people meaningful jobs from 
which they could move into permanent employment—still show 
up in CETA and affect some of the local decisions that are made. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

A case in point is at the Detroit Housing Department, where 
the CETA prime sponsor's desire to provide transitional employ- 
ment has created problems for the department. CETA is funding 
about a half million dollars in wages and fringe benefits to cover 
42 positions at the department, including building trades helpers, 
finish painters, service guards, general helpers, a junior typist, 
and the new category of resident housing maintenance aide. It 
is the new category that is causing problems. When the depart- 
ment sought public employment funding, one of its requests was 
for building attendants. Tite department had a shortage of at- 
tendants and a financial situation that made it impossible to fill 
the jobs on its own. The prime sponsor and the city refused to 
fund these jobs on the grounds that they are among the lowest 
categories of employment at the housing department and had no 
future. Moreover, the prime sponsor felt that people placed in 
these jobs might be the first to be laid off. Eventually, the ques- 
tion was resolved by establishing a new job classification, that of 
resident housing maintenance aide, to be paid at the rate of $4.42 
an hour. However, regular building attendants get only $3.11 an 
hour and they have filed a union grievance on the grounds that 
they are working side by side with 12 CETA workers and are 
performing the same work at less pay. 

Another problem that can occur when streng emphasis is 
placed on transition of CETA workers into regular jobs is in- 
equity of career opportunities for regular entry-level workers. 
One authority spokesman said, “We've got some people who have 
worked for us for 20 years who have not had training opportuni- 
ties or the chance to move up. We wouid prefer to go the senior- 
ity route in filling openings, but in our financial situation, we 
can’t do that. And we are grateful to have the CETA job support. 
We could use much more of it.” 

A number of housing authorities contacted for this article 
said their CETA funding is down from what it was earlier in the 
year, causing them to lose job slots and to let some of the activi- 
ties they had begun under CETA wind down. Part of the prob- 
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lem may be due to worsening unemployment in other areas, 
which has made it necessary to redistribute some of the CETA 
money among prime sponsors. Part may be due to inflation, 
which has tended to raise wages and fringe benefits and lower 
the value of the CETA dollar and the number of job slots it can 
buy. 


SEATTLE, WASHNGTON 

The Seattle Housing Authority, which has a CETA payroll of 
$180,000 to cover 23 staff positions, had 32 people paid by CETA 
earlier this year. During a freeze on CETA funding, some em- 
ployees were terminated, and their jobs could not be refilled. Pub- 
lic employment money is extremely tight in the Seattle area. Seat- 
tle has an insured unemployment rate of close to 10 percent and a 
real rate—counting people who have given up trying to get work 
—of about 15 percent. CETA funds are said to be totally inade- 
quate to meet the needs. The authority expects CETA funding to 
continue to drop until it is at about 80 percent of the current 
level. 

CETA jobs at the authority include maintenance positions, 
community workers, and administrative and clerical posts. An 
urban planner and a community services specialist each get a 
salary of $10,000 from CETA and another $2000 from the 
authority. Nearly a third of the CETA employees are tenants. 
Because turnover is low on the authority staff, there has been 
little transition of CETA workers to regular budgeted positions. 

The Seattle authority also has received $198,000 for some 25 
jobs under the Title X program and this summer was in the pro- 
cess of recruiting workers. The money pays for home health aides 
to assist disabled tenants with shopping, transportation, and trips 
to supportive service agencies; a security escort to help the elder- 
ly join into community activities in safety; a few clerical posi- 
tions; and about 12 men and women in maintenance posts. All of 
the jobs are meant to go to project residents if it is possible to 
fill them from this source. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

At the St. Louis Housing Authority, CETA funding cur- 
rently is for 80 people, down from a peak of 144 in the spring 
(100 of whom were residents), and is gradually being phased out 
at the rate of five terminations a week. The CETA budget at the 
authority was about $550,000 from March through June 1975 
and was expected to be about half of that sum for the rest of 
this year. Again, the problem is the severe limitation on the 
amount of funds available to the local prime sponsor, housing 
authority executive director Thomas Costello said. The pro- 
gram has been very beneficial to the authority and has made it 
possible to do cleaning and painting and a little carpentry in 
some of the older developments where the work had been defer- 
red for lack of staff. 


CONTRA COSTA, CALIFORNIA 

CETA jobs also are down at the Housing Authority of the 
County of Contra Costa, California, according to executive di- 
rector John A. Jones. The authority is a grantee of the county 
government, the CETA prime sponsor for its area. The 36 sub- 
sidized positions at the authority dropped by nine at the end of 
September, with the rest scheduled to continue to the end of the 
fiscal year. As in all public service employment under CETA, the 
subsidized staff is paid at the same level of wages and fringe ben- 
efits as other employees. Earlier this year, the county government 
gave its civil service employees cost of living increases of 8.5 
percent, plus step increases of 5.5 percent after six months on the 
payroll. The cutback in CETA workers was necessary to main- 
tain an even level of CETA funding after the pay increase. 

The CETA staff is a big addition to the regular authority work 
force of 100 persons, but transition from CETA to regular jobs 
has been very hard to manage, Mr. Jones said. The authority is 
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on a preformance funding basis with HUD and has a restrictive 
budget. Recently, when four maintenance workers left its regular 
staff, the authority was unable to move CETA workers into the 
jobs. 

In July, the authority began operating under the Target Project 
Program (TPP) of HUD, in which half of the security officers, 
who are paid $10,800, are subsidized up to the CETA limit. 
Mr. Jones hopes that at the end of the TPP program, HUD will 
pick up these jobs as budgeted positions. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Stockton, California, is another city where manpower dollars 
are not as abundant as they once were, according to George 
Mouton, director of manpower services for the city and for San 
Joaquin County. Mr. Mouton has been a strong advocate of the 
use of CETA dollars to help provide services in housing authori- 
ties. However, his office has been forced to freeze the support of 
some agency positions in recent months because it faces the pos- 
sibility of short funding. 

“What this adds up to is that a lot of people will be unem- 
ployed again,” Mr. Mouton said. “With the massive numbers we 
have put to work, it has been virtually impossible to find transi- 
tion jobs for them, and we’re now saying that we don’t have 
enough money to keep them all working.” By the end of the 
fiscal year, CETA funding in Stockton will be down by about 20 
percent and by an even greater amount in the county, he said. 

The San Joaquin County housing authority, whose headquart- 
ers are in Stockton, now has 41 CETA workers. “This is a mini- 
mal number because we provided them with a lot of summer 
youth employment and because there are so many other demands 
for funds,” Mr. Mouton said. “The disadvantaged are coming in 
second now because of the present economic situation and all 
of the people who are out of work. I call this ‘the federal 
dilemma.’ ” 


STATE AID 

CETA funds are distributed at city, county, state, and federal 
levels. The smallest portion is funded at the federal level, in 
keeping with the CETA philosophy of decentralization, and goes 
for Indian, migrant, and other special “national projects.” Most 
of the housing authorities surveyed for this article got their 
CETA dollars from city or county governments or consortia of 
cities and their suburbs. These groups have the bulk of the CETA 
moneys. However, the Housing Authority of Florence, South 
Carolina, got its funds from the governor's office. At the state 
level, CETA money is available for use in “balance of state” 
areas not covered by local prime sponsors and to carry out special 
programs that have statewide impact. 

In Florida, the state community affairs department is using 
$109,000 in CETA funds to contract with NAHRO for an assess- 
ment of manpower needs in public housing management through- 
out the state and for the development of training and job oppor- 
tunities in this field for public housing residents. 

NAHRO surveyed all local housing authorities in Florida to 
identify the number and kinds of jobs they expect will be needed 
in the next five years. In order to open up LHA job opportunities 
to public housing residents, NAHRO also is doing a task analysis 
of four management jobs: on-site manager, maintenance super- 
visor, social services supervisor, and occupancy clerk. The identi- 
fication of tasks will make it possible to develop performance 
standards for each job, to restructure jobs, and to set up career 
lattices with opportunities for vertical and lateral job mobility. 
Then, NAHRO will develop curricula for on-the-job and class- 
room use and put a model training program in place. A number 
of Florida colleges are interested in setting up courses and 12 
LHAs in the state plan to take part in the initial job restructuring 
and training program. 





IN-HOUSE DATA PROCESSING 


IS 


COST EFFECTIVE: 


New Haven Housing Authority has 
reached this conclusion; is 
ready to share its facilities 

with other Iha’s 


by 


Martha M. Fisher, Director of Public Information, Housing Authority of the City of New Haven, Connecticut 


The New Haven housing authority has 
added nearly 1500 units to its program 
since Edward White, Jr., became its ex- 
ecutive Director in 1968 and yet Mr. 
White says that the problems he faces 
today are more manageable than those he 
faced seven years ago. “At least,” he 
says, “we now know more precisely what 
our problems are.” 

The change that has made all the dif- 
ference, according to Mr. White, is the 
switch to electronic data processing. Also 
important to explaining the change, how- 
ever, is some background on New Hav- 
en’s experience with computerization and 
a description of the programs the author- 
ity developed under the Housing Manage- 
ment Improvement Program, since it is 
those programs that have made things 
more manageable. The second chapter to 
the story is a rundown on the means 
through which the New Haven authority 
is now offering to share with other lha’s 
not only the HMIP-developed programs 
but its processing facilities as well. 

Pre-HMIP: In 1968, New Haven’s ad- 
ministrative staff was spending a lot of 
its time recording information but was 
unable to keep up with what was re- 
quired. In addition to the conventional 
low-rent federal program, the authority 
had a state-assisted moderate-rent pro- 
ram and two leased housing programs. In 
1969, it added its first modernization pro- 
gram and had 10 new projects under 
development, all of which required sep- 
arate ledgers. “Between the rental re- 
ceipts from tenants in four different pro- 
grams, subsidy payments from the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, for three of those programs, and 
separate billings and ledgers for each,” 
Mr. White says, “we hardly knew what 
money we had, let alone what we owed 
or were owed. 

“It was the kind of situation that pre- 
sented no suggestion as to the proper way 


to begin effecting positive change. Every- 
thing was so hopelessly complex that 
there was no way to see where you were 
and no way to decide where you should 
go next. 

“Two things were clear, however: we 
needed more and better information if 
we hoped to determine cause and effect 
relationships and to implement an orderly 
management planning process. And there 
was no hope of getting that information 
and making intelligent use of it from the 
manual management procedures that then 
existed.” 

In 1970, an IBM System/3 Computer 
was installed at the New Haven housing 
authority and set up with standard pre- 
packaged programs bought from IBM, 
which the authority attempted to modify 
to fit housing management operations. A 
year later, however, Mr. White was still 
discouraged. It was more evident than 
ever that better information was neces- 
sary but the computer wasn’t providing 
it. Or at least not enough of it and not 
in a form that met the authority’s needs. 
It was then—in July 1971—that HUD 
published the “Request for Proposal” 
that became the Housing Management 
Improvement Program and the New 
Haven authority proposed to use the 
HMIP to find the system that would fill 
its information needs. 

Experience Dictated In-House Com- 
puter: Because New Haven had tried an 
in-house system and found it lacking, its 
HMIP provided for an in-depth analysis 
of all the data processing alternatives 
available: in-house computers, data pro- 
cessing through service bureaus, and pur- 
chased time arrangements. 

The results of the study showed that 
the national service bureaus offer some 
cost advantages. The largest of these sav- 
ings is avoiding the expense of setting up 
an in-house operation but, because the 
volume of business done by national bu- 


reaus keeps the per-transaction cost 
down, their processing fees are also rea- 
sonable. The other advantages to national 
service bureaus noted by the study are 
their ability to keep up with the latest 
changes in computer technology and to 
offer continuity of personnel, since they 
are large enough to lose one staff mem- 
ber without significantly decreasing the 
available expertise on the programs of 
any one client. 

But the disadvantages found in com- 
puter service bureaus were major. Per- 
haps the biggest drawback to these ser- 
vices, from New Haven’s point of view, 
was what was termed as “incompleteness 
of system.” None of the vendor supplied 
systems studied by New Haven contained 
all of the functional capabilities needed 
to supply New Haven’s needs. “All of the 
systems looked at,” New Haven’s cost 
benefit report stated, “had good rent col- 
lection components and adequate general 
ledger accounting programs. One had 
some capabilities in the tenant selection 
area and programs to handle leased hous- 
ing. One offered a payroll subsystem. 
None of the vendors offered a true tenant 
information package, a housing unit file 
management system, maintenance and/or 
security recordkeeping, or inventory.” 

The study also noted that even those 
systems offered by the national bureaus 
lose something in value through the rigid- 
ity that characterizes service bureau oper- 
ations. At least to some degree, the client 
must supply data in categories that fit the 
bureau’s programs and must make do 
with reports scheduled by and designed 
by the bureaus. In some instances, this 
rigidity makes it necessary for the client 
to change his management procedures to 
suit the computer. Frequently, the rigid- 
ity means that errors are carried on the 
books affecting management until the 
next report is due. Almost always, it 
means that the client does not have ac- 
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New Haven housing authority Executive Director Edward White, Jr. and New Haven’s data processing manager, Marlin 
Wattnem discuss the capabilities of the authority’s IBM System/3 computer. 


cess to the computer—or the information 
he wants from it—that he would have 
with in-house capability. 

The final drawback to service bureaus 
as determined by New Haven’s study— 
the difficulty of obtaining nonstandard 
reports and analyses—is the one that 
New Haven decided was the clincher in 
the argument against service bureaus. 
From its previous computer experience, 
New Haven knew that what it wanted 
from computerization was the capability 
to ask the question that would come up 
tomorrow and the flexibility to change 
input or print-out formats to conform to 
developing needs. With its initial compu- 
ter programs, New Haven had been in the 
position of needing information that was 
stored in the computer and having to hire 
temporary clerks to call that same infor- 
mation manually from files, merely be- 
cause the available systems could not re- 
trieve information except in standardized 
formats. 

Finding the Right Program: The only 
alternatives other than national service 
bureau systems given serious considera- 
tion by New Haven were reviewed with 
the assumption that, unless the nationally 
offered programs designed specifically for 
housing management were used, it would 
be necessary for the New Haven housing 
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authority to design its own programs. 

New Haven had tried using IBM’s 
standardized general accounting pro- 
grams; knew their pitfalls; and, therefore, 
steered clear of any discussion of using 
the similarly standardized programs of a 
local service bureau. It should perhaps 
be pointed out that local service bureaus 
are likely to be the least expensive data 
processing available but the obvious 
drawback is the old you-get-what-you- 
pay-for problem. The same rigidity that 
hampers the services offered by national 
bureaus is a much greater problem with 
the standardized programs of local ser- 
vice bureaus and what the New Haven 
study saw as incompleteness in the na- 
tionally offered systems becomes inap- 
propriateness with general accounting 
programs. 

The problem with designing your own 
programs, however, is just the opposite: 
you pay for what you get. By the time 
the New Haven housing authority had 
completed the systems it designed under 
HMIP, the authority had spent substan- 
tial sums in both consulting fees and pro- 
rated in-house salaries and computer time. 

Knowing in advance that the cost of 
custom designed programs would be sig- 
nificant, the New Haven housing author- 
ity reviewed, with some prejudice, pro- 


posals for systems that would involve 
using its own made-to-fit programs on 
a computer belonging to someone else— 
at a local service bureau or on time pur- 
chased at a local university or municipal 
computer center. There seemed to be no 
justification for investing a fortune in 
order to avoid inadequately designed pro- 
grams and then suffer with the operation- 
al inadequacies of purchased computer 
time. 

The largest potential problem with pur- 
chased time is that the authority’s made- 
to-fit programs are expected to require 
altering as needs change. Since’ it is un- 
likely that contracts between a housing 
authority and a local service bureau or 
with another local computer center would 
include program designing services —or 
even that the available personnel would 
have sufficient knowledge about housing 
management to make the needed altera- 
tions—it is very likely that the authority 
would encounter even more consulting 
fees to keep its programs up to date. 
With university and municipally owned 
equipment, there would be the additional 
problem that the probable lack of knowl- 
edge about a housing authority’s com- 
puter programs and the possible lack of 
interest in its problems would mean the 
authority would find itself without pro- 
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The “budget and forecast report” is one of some two dozen reports produced automatically from information regularly 


recorded under New Haven’s computerized accounting system. When this report is delivered to Executive Director 
Edward White, Jr., it carries New Haven’s actual budget figures (not printed here) and tells him immediately where 
expenses are getting out of hand and need to be curtailed or where adjustments could be made so that the authority can 
cover mandatory expenditures and still stay within the budget. 


fessional assistance in handling routine 
difficulties. 

Accessibility is also a major problem 
with shared time when other users of the 
equipment have their own programs and 
the computer does not have the capacity 
to store all programs at the same time. 
With local service bureaus, there is a 
threat that access may become a severe 
problem, since, statistically, these opera- 
tions have a high mortality rate and 
clients’ programs and data may get locked 
up while bankruptcy or other procedures 
are being cleared. 

After reviewing all of these alterna- 
tives, the New Haven authority was con- 
vinced that, despite its previous disap- 
pointing experience with an_ in-house 
computer system and despite findings that 
indicated that there were some cost ad- 
vantages to available service bureau pro- 
grams, the flexibility and the greater ca- 
pability that the study showed could be 
achieved through the use of a properly 
designed in-house computer system and 
appropriate software systems were worth 
the money they would cost. 

During the two years since that study 
was reviewed and the decision made to 
stick with the IBM System/3, developing 
housing management trends have re- 


affirmed New Haven’s conviction that the 
flexible in-house computer was the best 
route to takc. New regulations and guide- 
lines from HUD in those two years have 
added to and altered the authority’s in- 
formational needs. Most obvious is the 
increased need for program monitoring 
capability. With two projects under the 
management by objective-oriented Target 
Projects Program, the authority is acute- 
ly aware of HUD’s new emphasis on 
improved planning, monitoring, and eval- 
uation. New regulations for the moderni- 
zation program reflect the same shift to- 
ward required goal setting and progress 
evaluation. Other new federal policy 
shifts, including the performance fund- 
ing system and the requirement for 
broader occupancy mixes, require in- 
creased quantities of information and 
the capability to perform sophisticated 
and rapid data analysis. Requests from 
other housing authorities for information 
about New Haven’s HMIP computer 
products have underscored the wide- 
spread recognition of HUD’s increased 
demands for improved management in- 
formation. With its own in-house sys- 
tems, New Haven has been able to make 
appropriate adjustments and produce the 
appropriate information to fulfill the de- 


mands of each new set of HUD regu- 
lations. 

What New Haven Gets: On a daily 
basis, computerization jhas, of course, 
made a significant diffe-ence by provid- 
ing better tools for management func- 
tions. When, for example, the authority 
is setting priorities for its modernization 
program, it no longer considers only 
those programs that have become acute. 
Instead of looking only at boilers that 
have already broken down several times, 
it can review a printout of past mainte- 
nance work orders and one showing util- 
ity consumption and determine which 
boilers are about to go and ought to be 
replaced before thousands of dollars are 
invested in essentially worn out equip- 
ment. Another print-out shows the execu- 
tive director how close to—or far from— 
the budget current expenditures are at 
any point during the year so that appro- 
priate adjustments can be made before 
it’s too late. Others provide instant in- 
formation on occupancy and applicants 
to make possible accurate assessments 
of what mixed occupancy goals should 
be. 

“It’s strange how quickly you adjust 
to the quantities of information available 
through data processing,” Mr. White says. 
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Edward White, Jr. New Haven ‘housing authority executive director, shows repre- 
sentatives from a west coast housing authority the magnetic mass storage equipment 
that houses New Haven’s management data and feeds it to the computer. 


“I must call our data processing office 
two or three times each day when I’m 
trying to make decisions on almost any 
aspect of the authority’s operations. We’re 
trying to make significant cuts in our 
maintenance budget and we use the com- 
puter constantly to find out how ade- 
quate our productivity levels really are 
or where our materials costs are exceed- 
ing the budget; we’re even tracking the 
performance of individual maintenance 
mechanics to see where better training 
and supervision would reduce time and 
costs. And the more we rely on data 
processing, the more we appreciate its 
potential.” 

One of the chief advantages to com- 
puterization according to the authority’s 
data processing manager, Marlin Watt- 
nem, is that it “frees up people to do 
people work instead of paperwork” and 
thus increases the level of service the 
authority can provide. For example, Mr. 
Wattnem points to the authority’s four 
district project offices. Before computeri- 
zation, these offices devoted large por- 
tions of their time to information track- 
ing. They were responsible for keeping 
tenant accounts; for compiling informa- 
tion for HUD Forms 1245 and 1227; 
and for producing data when the author- 
ity needed to know how many Spanish- 
speaking residents it had or what per- 
centage of evictions involved welfare 
families. Now all of those functions are 
done automatically ani the staff at the 
project offices has set new priorities. In- 
stead of devoting their time to record- 
ing who has paid what, project managers 
are concentrating on those who have not 
paid and on helping those who are de- 
linquent find ways to make rent pay- 
ments on time. In the two project offices 
that manage the authority’s under-funded 
and deteriorating state-assisted develop- 
ments, several staff members are concen- 
trating their efforts on filling vacancies. 
All of the project offices are devoting 
more time to more careful tenant selec- 
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tion, including preoccupancy home visits 
and more attention to the enforcement 
of dwelling lease provisions. There is 
also more time to deal with the prob- 
lems of individual tenants, for building 
better lines of communication, and for 
working with tenant organizations. The 
shift in emphasis to the word “service,” 
Mr. Wattnem believes, is a strong state- 
ment about New Haven’s experience with 
computerization. 

Mr. Wattnem adds that, since New 
Haven’s system is capable of any level of 
detail desired, it gives the authority al- 
most unlimited possibilities for use. It 
would be possible, as the system is now 
programmed, that the authority could, if 
it wanted to, send birthday cards to all 
tenants on the appropriate dates. Al- 
though it’s not likely that the computer 
will lead New Haven to that kind of ser- 
vice level, the authority has increased its 
service level by using the available com- 
puter information to notify tenants in 
appropriate categories of special services 
available to people in their age group, or 
in their neighborhood, or with children 
of a particular age. 

Transferability: Despite the great level 
of detail attuned specifically to New 
Haven’s needs, the authority’s assistant 
director, Cooper Winston, who served as 
coordinator for the HMIP, says that 
other housing authorities investigating the 
use of New Haven’s HMIP products 
seem to believe that the computer pro- 
grams fit just as appropriately to other 
lha operations. Since early summer, the 
authority has been discussing the trans- 
fer of its computer systems to other au- 
thorities and several authorities are now 
punching up data in preparation to 
switching some or all of their operations 
to computer processing. 

Although, as HMIP products, New 
Haven’s computer systems are freely 
available to all lha’s, their technical na- 
ture, as compared with other HMIP 
products, makes something more than a 
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“transfer document”—which, basically, is 
to say some form of technical consult- 
ing—almost essential to an authority 
planning to adopt New Haven’s systems. 
The New Haven authority has arranged 
to provide that consulting through the 
establishment of a separate corporation, 
New Haven Management Systems, Inc. 

The corporation was set, up however, 
to provide more than consulting services. 
In general, the plan is to provide time- 
sharing on New Haven’s computer. As 
compared with the timesharing options 
New Haven investigated before HMIP, 
Mr. White and his colleagues in New 
Haven believe their proposed arrange- 
ment will provide most of the advantages 
of in-house processing, while avoiding 
the standard pitfalls of timesharing set- 
ups. Most importantly, each participat- 
ing authority will have programs that can 
be adjusted until they are an exact fit to 
that authority’s operations. Another ma- 
jor advantage will be that all of the au- 
thorities using New Haven’s computer 
will be using the same programs and, 
therefore, the only problem with accessi- 
bility would arise if there turned out to 
be more authorities using New Haven’s 
computer than there were telephone lines 
to the computer. And that is a problem 
that could be solved simply by adding 
more lines. 

On a day-to-day basis, operations are 
expected to be smoother than the general 
timesharing experience, since the com- 
puter people in New Haven—Mr. Watt- 
nem and his staff—will know all of the 
programs intimately and, unlike tech- 
nicians available anywhere else, are peo- 
ple who have daily experience with 
housing management problems. On a 
long-term basis, the programs of each 
participating authority will be allowed 
to grow and change—along with or sep- 
arately from New Haven’s programs— 
and could be easily transferred if and 
when a participating authority should 
decide it was ready for an in-house com- 
puter of its own. 

Perhaps the most significant advantage, 
however, is that all of the participating 
authorities will be able to share costs and 
share their experience. Viewed from this 
angle, the program available through 
New Haven Management Systems can 
be accurately described as a program of 
aggregated management services that of- 
fers to medium and large authorities the 
same potential for efficiency and cost 
benefits as those currently being devel- 
oped for small housing authorities. 

“What’s really important,” Mr. White 
says, “is the evidence from our experi- 
ence with these programs that they have 
the capability and the flexibility to make 
data processing an effective management 
tool. The program we have designed to 
share those programs and the use of our 
computer merely make the advantages of 
those programs available to more authori- 
ties at a lower cost.” 





FROM EXPERIENCE, PURPOSE; 
FROM PURPOSE, ACTION 


If the people who attended the NAHRO 
conference in Los Angeles in October 
are at all reflective of the mood of Amer- 
ica, we are about to get a new handle on 
the direction this country wants to take 
in overcoming its urban problems. This 
mood seems to come from reflections on 
the experimenting we have been doing 
for the last two decades; from the trauma 
of the last few years; and from the belt- 
tightening we are now going through. 

There has been a shaking up, and shak- 
ing down, in urban programs. There has 
been a lot of floundering. We have ap- 
proached many of our problems piece- 
meal. We have done a lot of patchwork. 
Now, we are beginning to think in big- 
chunk terms—in the aggregates of public 
works investment and block grants. We 
have even begun to measure the side 
effects of programs: we are assessing their 
impact on the environment. We are now 
going through a sorting-out process, es- 
tablishing where we are, what we have 
wrought, and what we ought to do. The 
sorting-out process is about over. It is a 
time when programs can be clearly stated. 

The Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 is a reflection of the 
state of public policy. It is a catch-all 
program. It is the consolidation of a lot 
of experimentation. It brings together a 
mixed bag of needed public programs and 
applies a single-shot answer. It was born 
out of the anguish of the shattered hopes 
of earlier programs. It was born out of 
distrust, out of a rhetoric of failure and 
a disdain for some solid achievements. It 
was constructed from a lot of pre-con- 
ceived ideas, untested in the laboratory 
of experience. 

The people of NAHRO who have been 
on the front line and the forefront carry- 
ing out the housing and community de- 
velopment programs have some ideas 
about what to do now. These ideas are 
worth looking at because they have been 
forged from experience and experimenta- 
tion and tempered by a chastened opti- 
mism that we can solve our problems. 

The following proposals as to what we 
ought to do may not be expressed as any 
other person might express them. They 
may not satisfy some people. But in my 
listening and watching, this is what I am 
hearing and seeing. 


What We Need: A Clear Purpose 

We need public policy at the national, 
state, and local government levels aimed 
at saving and rebuilding cities. Not all 
policies have to serve that single goal but 
all policies ought to be measured against 
what they can do toward reaching that 
goal. And some policies ought to take a 
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dead aim on saving and rebuilding cities. 
[The phrase “saving and rebuilding cities” 
might have to be changed to “sav- 
ing and rebuilding human settlements,” 
for the reason that the minute someone 
says “cities,” a lot of people’s backs go 
up. Human settlements is an all inclusive 
phrase; it relates to the villages and the 
towns, to the central cities and the sub- 
urbs. It simply means those places where 
commerce is conducted; where people live 
and work; where there is a forum for re- 
solving public issues. So, this goal of 
“saving and rebuilding cities” is not aimed 
solely at the large central cities and their 
suburbs; not at the villages and towns— 
but at all of them.] 

Aiming public policy at saving and 
rebuilding cities is the humane and the 
economic thing to do. It is humane, be- 
cause it is in the cities (human settle- 
ments) that most people live. So, such a 
policy is aimed at helping the majority 
of our people. It is economic because 
most of our man-made environment—our 
homes, schools, factories, shops, streets, 
parks—are in the cities. So, such a policy 
is aimed at conserving what we have 
made; at using our resources more wisely. 


What We Need: Clear Program Direction 

The first idea is to have as a national 
goal saving and rebuilding cities. 

The second idea is to develop the pub- 
lic programs we need to achieve the goal. 
There are three such programs. We 
should adopt them. 


Let us adopt a neighborhood conserva- 
tion program, a clear, unmistakable pro- 
gram aimed at conserving housing, public 
facilities, industrial and commercial 
buildings that still have an important 
useful life. As NAHRO’s monitoring 
project has shown us, the community de- 
velopment program, over the past year, 
has put enormous reliance on conserv- 
ing neighborhoods. So, instead of con- 
tinuing the random choice approach of 
CD, let’s have a national program aimed 
solely at conservation, a program that 
takes dead aim at saving and rebuilding 
the cities. 

What would such a program do for us? 
First, it would give help to people and 
businesses by making federal loans avail- 
able to them for property improvement 
or providing federal reinsurance for local 


loan programs serving that same purpose. 
It would help in setting equitable stan- 
dards for using public funds for private 
persons. A neighborhood conservation 
program would help local government in 
making the investment in public facilities 
necessary to conserve what has already 
been built or to replace outmoded public 
improvements. Such a program would 
provide tax credits and incentives to 
homeowners, investors, lenders who make 
commitments in neighborhood conserva- 
tion areas. The program might even give 
federal support to local governments that 
grant abatement on property taxes to en- 
courage property improvement. 


Let us adopt an urban redevelopment 
program: a program that encourages and 
supports reinvestment in the city, an 
urban redevelopment program aimed at 
those areas within cities that require 
long-term financing and heavy front-end 
investment. 

The urban redevelopment program 
would rid cities of physical conditions 
that debilitate human life, blight urban 
living, and discourage private investment. 
The urban redevelopment program would 
recognize that we must conserve what can 
be conserved but that we must also re- 
build what cannot be conserved. Such a 
program makes it possible to re-use the 
land, build upon investments already 
made but neglected, shape the city to 
the needs of people today—and tomor- 
row. 

Urban redevelopment requires different 
tools, different commitments than a con- 
servation program, based on the market 
place and on “due process”—on what our 
legal system requires. While it is current- 
ly unpopular, tax incentives or tax credits 
must be provided if we are to encourage 
maximum participation by the private 
sector in rebuilding cities. 


Let us adopt a housing program, a pro- 
gram that supports saving and rebuilding 
cities; that contributes to both neighbor- 
hood conservation and to rebuilding 
worn-out areas. We need a housing pro- 
gram that encourages and assists home 
ownership; that helps low- and middle- 
income families conserve and modernize 
the existing housing stock; that doesn’t 
penalize those who try to improve hous- 
ing. We need a housing program that 
creates new housing for all income levels 
on recycled urban land. We need a hous- 
ing program that utilizes public housing 
to meet the needs of special groups in 
our population: the poor, the elderly, the 
handicapped—and that creates opportu- 
nities for homeownership that cannot be 
created in any other way. We need a 
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housing program that is backed by inter- 
est subsidies, direct loans, direct grants: 
that provides tax incentives and tax 
credits. We need a housing program that 
encourages the lender, the builder, the 
middle-income family, as well as the low- 
income family, to reinvest in the city. 
Such a housing program must provide 
incentives to insure that public and pri- 
vate housing alike is well maintained and 
well managed. In short, we need diverse, 
flexible housing programs that recognize 
the needs of different groups and differ- 
ent places. 


What Next? 

So—a neighborhood conservation pro- 
gram, an urban redevelopment program, 
and a housing program are what we 
need .. . and we need leadership to get 
them. 

What will we gain from this goal and 
these three programs? 

First, in saving and rebuilding cities, 
we will better use our public resources 
and we will encourage private invest- 
ment. We have learned that it does make 
a difference where private investment 
goes. If saving and rebuilding cities 
causes us to consume 50 percent less 
land; requires 50 percent less capital in- 
vestment; creates 45 percent less air pol- 
lution; and uses 40 percent less energy— 
then we will be on the way to effective 
use of our public and private resources. 

Second, we will make better use of 
what we have already built. As it stands 
now, we have housing lying vacant when 
there is a housing shortage. Today, urban 
economists are saying: “Do not reinvest 
in vast portions of the cities; it is too 
late.” What, then, do we do about the 
billions of dollars already invested there? 
Do we continue to encourage disinvest- 
ment in the cities? We have recently 
learned that resources are not unlimited 
and that we must take advantage of what 
we have already built. 

What is it going to cost? Well, it is 
going to cost a lot, in the short run. But, 
if we can prevent wasting land, wasting 
energy, destroying the environment, wast- 
ing the investment we have already made, 
we will save in the long run. 

These are the conclusions I have 
reached in listening to, and watching, 
what the housing and community devel- 
opment people are saying and doing. It 
is clear that we have learned a great deal 
by experimenting. It is not that we don’t 
know how to do things. It is clear that we 
have learned from that experience how 
to put things in focus. It is clear that it 
is time to decide and to act. 

Experienced, knowledgeable people in 
the public and private sectors know that 
this is the time to decide and to act. 

HUD Secretary Hills says so. Oakley 
Hunter says so. Homebuilders and mort- 
gage bankers say so. Mayors say so. 
Leaders of Congress say so. NAHRO 
says so. 

Let’s do it. 
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SOUTH PARIS REPORTS FIRST 
SECTION 8 NEW CONSTRUCTION 

A November 12 groundbreaking cere- 
mony in the small town of South Paris, 
Maine, marking the beginning of con- 
struction of 10 units of new elderly hous- 
ing is, reportedly, the first Section 8 new 
construction in the nation to get started. 

The new $275,000 elderly apartment 
project, slated for completion in March 
1976, will provide housing for some of 
the town’s 500 senior citizens. 

The eight one- and two two-bedroom 
apartments will be managed by Robert 
Bahre. who is also the builder/developer 
of the project. John Morris did the archi- 
tectural work on the apartment complex. 

The elderly housing project is being 
financed by the Maine State Housing 
Authority, which provided Bahre with a 
37.5-year long-term mortgage at 7.5 per- 
cent interest. The money for the project 
loan came from monies that the state had 
left over in its coffers from a previous 
four-year old bond sale. 


—_— 


JACKSONVILLE REHAB 
EFFORT APPROVED IN OCTOBER 

The city council of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida in early October approved a $350.000 
rehabilitation loan program to be funded 
out of its community development block 
grant funds and also budgeted another 
$125,000 for staffing and running the 
program. The program will provide low- 
interest rate loans to homeowners. en- 
abling them to bring their homes to 
minimum housing code standards and 
thereby preventing the spread of deterio- 
ration in vulnerable neighborhoods. 

The Jacksonville Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development is to direct 
the program. The loans will go to low- 
and moderate-income families in amounts 
up to $5000 at a 3 percent interest rate, 
repayable over a period not exceeding 
10 years, with a minimum monthly re- 
payment of $10. 

The improvement effort, scheduled to 
begin before the end of the year, will be 
concentrated in one or more of five desig- 
nated target neighborhoods evaluated as 


“having maximum potential for housing 
rehabilitation.” However, homeowners, 
citywide, in urgent need of rehab loans 
will also be eligible to participate in the 
program. 

To be awarded a loan, the applicant 
must be a low- or moderate-income 
owner occupant of the property to be 
rehabilitated. Income limitations range 
from a net annual income of $7500 for 
a one-person household to a maximum 
$12,960 for a household of 10 or more 
persons. The homeowner applying for a 
loan must evidence an adequate capacity 
to repay the loan. An estimated 70 to 90 
homeowners will initially be assisted and, 
as the loans are repaid, generating new 
funds, additional homeowners can be 
aided in turn. 

The codes enforcement and rehabilita- 
tion division of the city’s housing and 
urban development department will pro- 
vide the technical services of the pro- 
gram, aiding in the preparation of the 
work write-up and cost estimates; main- 
taining a list of eligible contractors ap- 
proved to do the required rehab work; 
and making property inspections during 
and upon the completion of work to en- 
sure that the property meets code stan- 
dards. The division will also assist in the 
preparation of loan applications and offer 
financial counseling to loan seekers. 


PEABODY TANNERY PLANT 
PRODUCES 284 ELDERLY UNITS 

“The first solid success in recycling 
large-scale mill complexes in New Eng- 
land.” That’s how the Crowninshield Cor- 
poration, a Peabody, Massachusetts, firm 
engaged in the recycling and rehabilita- 
tion of old buildings, describes its new 
Tannery I project. 

The 6.6 million dollar Tannery I apart- 
ment complex, financed under a loan 
from the Massachusetts Housing Finance 
Agency, is located on a site immediately 
northwest of the central business district 
of the reputed “leather capital of the 
world,” Peabody, Massachusetts. The 8.7- 
acre site, purchased for $950,000, has 
been the location of a number of varied 
business operations. In 1814, the Crownin- 
shield mansion, built with a connecting 
woolen mill, was constructed by a well- 
to-do merchant; the estate changed hands 
in the 1850s and was transformed into a 
glue factory and, during the civil war, 
into a leather tannery. It was at this 
time that the three large buildings, which 
have been converted to the new housing, 
were constructed. In 1894, the entire 
complex was acquired by the A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company, one of the 
world’s largest leather manufacturers. 

The three buildings are now a com- 
plex of 284 varied apartments owned by 
the Crowninshield firm. This mixed-in- 
come elderly-oriented, residential commu- 
nity, completed in October, consists of 
231 one-bedroom, 33 two-bedroom and 
20 efficiency apartment units. The con- 





(10 percent of them for handicapped elderly tenants) in the rehabilitated and re- 
modeled building pictured, which has been at various times during its career, a woolen 


mill, a glue factory, and a leather tannery. 


version of the tannery buildings to hous- 
ing included the installation of new heat- 
ing, plumbing, and electrical systems; new 
and remodeled elevators; new insulated 
glass windows; new roofing; and new fire- 
proof stairs; along with the incorpora- 
tion of special equipment needed by the 
elderly. Ten percent of the units are de- 
signed for occupancy by handicapped 
elderly residents. A one-bedroom apart- 
ment in the Tannery rents for $275 a 
month ($185 per month for moderate- 
income residents). The Peabody Hous- 
ing Authority is leasing 84 units in the 
complex under its state-aided 707 rental 
program for rental to low-income senior 
citizens. 

The basic goal of the Crowninshield 
Corporation was to develop an imagina- 
tive way of recycling the old tannery 
complex and at the same time preserve 
its historic elements. For this task, 
Crowninshield engaged the services of 
Anderson Notter Associates Inc., a Bos- 
ton based architectural firm, which re- 
designed the plant from industrial to resi- 
dential use. Its work on the Tannery proj- 
ect won a New England regional honor 
award from the American Institute of 
Architects. 

In redesigning the complex, all of the 
offensive remains of the tannery were 
eliminated. The wood-frame timber sheds 
and an old power house were demolished 
to clear land for parking and open space. 
The foundations and floors of some of 
the demolished buildings were used to 
screen parking areas and to provide 
plazas and malls. A two-acre pond, which 
once provided cooling water for the tan- 
nery, was dredged, cleaned, and widened 
and now serves as the central amenity of 
the community. John G. Crowe, the land- 
scape architect, provided for many tan- 
nery implements to be recycled and used 


in the site improvement. Old wood vats 
and large wooden tanning wheels were 
integrated into the landscaping as planters 
and two old steam pumps were trans- 
formed into sculptures to enhance the 
plaza area. The Crowninshield mansion, 
which still retains its original appearance. 
with its ornamental cornice and stone 
lintels, is once again the focal point of the 
complex. Its interior converted into a 
community center, it now houses manage- 
ment offices, a tenant lounge with a 25- 
foot high ceiling, hobby and craft rooms, 
and a security checkpoint. The mansion 
is completely accessible to the three resi- 
dential buildings by glass-enclosed ele- 
vated walkways. 

The construction of the Tannery I com- 
plex, which was begun in February 1974, 
was directed by the Taylor-Woodrow- 
Blitman Construction Corporation of 
Boston. 

The Crowninshield Corporation also 
has several other conversion and rehabili- 
tation projects slated for completion in 
the near future in the New England area; 
included among them are the conversion 
of two Connecticut schoolhouses—one in 
New Britain, one in Hartford—into a 
total of 357-units of new housing—232 
units in New Britain, 125 units in Hart- 
ford; the Tannery II project, adding an- 
other 155-units of housing adjacent to the 
Tannery I apartment complex in Pea- 
body; the Briar Pipe Mill project in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, creating 68-units 
of elderly-oriented housing, and the con- 
version and rehabilitation of a Lynn, 
Massachusetts, factory into 183 units of 
senior citizen housing. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY LHA 

LOSES ITS “GUIDING SPIRIT” 
Recognition of almost 35 years of 

public housing in Allegheny County, 


Pennsylvania, and of the close personal 
and professional involvement of one man 
during that entire period of time was 
given in September by the county hous- 
ing authority’s executive director, James 
Knox. The authority, with its present 
program of 3800 units in 20 communi- 
ties, lost one of its guiding spirits with 
the death of Louis P. Bilotta on Septem- 
ber 6 (see page 486). In a tribute written 
at the direction of the authority's board 
of commissioners, Mr. Bilotta’s long con- 
nection with the housing authority and 
his lifelong dedication to improving the 
“appalling conditions under which many 
of the working people of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County lived,” were briefly 
outlined. 

Mr. Bilotta’s career and the develop- 
ment of the Allegheny County Housing 
Authority were so entwined that they 
were nearly one and the same. He joined 
the authority as a young engineer when 
it was created in 1941, with the chief 
assignment of building houses for low- 
income people. Working with Frank Pal- 
mer, then executive director of the newly 
created authority, he helped to initiate 
the authority’s long-range housing pro- 
grams, as authorized by the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

Mr. Palmer recaptured those “fantas- 
tic” early years—the beginning of the 
authority and its housing programs and 
the important role played by Mr. Bilotta 
in directing those early efforts—in a sec- 
tion of his book Chameleon in Plaid, pub- 
lished in 1973: Back in 1937, he wrote, 
“We planned a series of survey meetings 
in various boroughs and townships which 
we thought surely would eliminate the 
illusion that Allegheny County had no 
housing shortage. Three days later a rep- 
resentative from the federal government 
came to Pittsburgh for a meeting. Then 
for four days visited parts of the city 
and county. At the conclusion of the 
survey. he recommended 5000 dwelling 
units be allotted to Allegheny County: 
the largest number of dwelling units allo- 
cated to any locality at the time, with 
Pittsburgh getting 1000, Allegheny Coun- 
ty 3750, and McKeesport 250 new 
homes.” 

Then a “monumental” task was begun. 
During the ensuing weeks, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Bilotta, plans and speci- 
fications were drawn up. “Five tons of 
blueprints” and 30 days later, the first 
plans were released to contractors and 
bids were taken at a rate of one project 
a day. “I never heard of any housing 
authority that staged such a program, but 
we scheduled it and we carried it out.” 

From those hectic early days up until 
the time of his death, Mr. Bilotta was 
involved in every phase of development 
of each of the authority’s housing proj- 
ects, involving all new construction, re- 
habilitation, and modernization programs 
approved by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 
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Prior to its reclamation as a part of Akron’s Opportunity Park urban renewal project, 
the Ohio and Erie Canal presented the appearance shown in the photograph above. Its 
transformation into “Canal Park” via Akron’s urban renewal program is shown below. 
The housing on the left includes the elderly highrise and the family garden apartments 
that are part of the city’s Section 236 Channelwood development. 
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Mr. Bilotta’s life came to a close only 
a few months after he presented the 
symbolic key at the May 5 dedication of 
the final structure in the county’s current 
building program: an elderly highrise 
complex in the city of Clairton. 

Mr. Knox’s summation of Mr. Bilotta’s 
career reflected the sentiments of his co- 
workers: “His long record of service has 
been filled with high moments of achieve- 
ment in providing a new start for many 
people who have started a new home. His 
loyalty, integrity and ability are qualities 
uniquely valuable for successful public 
administration.” 


REDESIGNED CANAL SERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES AKRON PROJECT 

What’s the best treatment for a “dirty, 
slimy, stagnant, debris-laden, open storm 
sewer” that runs straight through the 
heart of an 80-million-dollar urban re- 
newal project? That was the problem that 
faced the Akron, Ohio, department of 
planning and urban renewal in its 403- 
acre Opportunity Park project. 

The Akron renewal agency considered 
a number of possible solutions—includ- 
ing one suggestion to “just cover it 
over”—but instead of hiding it, the agen- 
cy decided to transform the 150-year-old 
canal into a pleasant, scenic, recreational 
facility. The result: Canal Park, pictured 
on the left, which opened this fall. 

The 2.1-million-dollar transformation 
effort, financed with conventional urban 
renewal funds and taking a year and a 
half to complete, was dedicated in Sep- 
tember. 

The Ohio and Erie Canal was origin- 
ally used to transport goods through 
central Ohio; it stretches from Cleveland 
to Portsmouth, spanning a distance of 
350 miles. Today it provides water cool- 
ing for the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
which is the major resident of Akron’s 
Opportunity Park renewal project and a 
prime “mover and shaker” in getting 
the project funded and approved (see 
1966 JouRNAL No. 8, page 460). 

The conversion of the quarter-mile sec- 
tion of the old canal to Opportunity 
Park’s central amenity was accomplished 
through the combined efforts of Lawrence 
Halprin and Associates, a landscaping, 
architectural, urban design firm, located 
in San Francisco, which conceived the 
original redesign concept; Glaus, Pyle, 
Schomer, Burns, and DeHaven, an Ak- 
ron-based engineering and architectural 
consulting firm, which prepared the de- 
tailed engineering and architectural work 
along with coordinating the construction 
phase of the project; and Environmental 
Planning and Design of Pittsburgh, 
which developed the landscaping plans. 
The John G. Ruhlin Construction com- 
pany, also of Akron, handled the con- 
struction portion of the project, which 
involved the widening of the canal sec- 
tions from an average of 40 feet to an 





average width of 65 feet, changing the 
canal’s direction at points, installing un- 
derground wiring, and lining the canal 
with concrete. The original 4-foot depth 
was retained. 

The glamorized canal, which now fea- 
tures observation platforms, decorative 
rip-rap, wooden bridges, a concrete water 
sculpture, concrete planters. benches, and 
tree-lined walkways, serves the families 
living in Opportunity Park’s 551 units of 
Section 236 housing, which includes 130 
townhouses, 144 garden apartments, and 
a 277-unit elderly highrise. 


PLAINFIELD BEGINS HOME 
CONVERSIONS FOR ELDERLY 

A one-year demonstration program to 
aid senior citizens in the conversion of the 
upstairs portions of their homes into 
income-producing apartment space was 
recently initiated by the Plainfield, New 
Jersey, housing authority. 

The program, approved in June, is 
being financed through a $60,000 demon- 
stration grant from the state office on 
aging. The grant is being used to provide 
noninterest loans to aid, initially, four or 
five elderly homeowners in the remodel- 
ing of the second floors of their homes 
into apartment units for rental to other 
Plainfield senior citizens. 

The home conversion loans, averaging 
$9393, will be repaid over a 10-year 
period into a revolving fund that will, in 
turn, finance additional home conver- 
sions. The fund will work like this: when 
$12,000 is accumulated through loan re- 
payment of $4696 a year on the original 
five units (i.e., in 2.6 years) an additional 
conversion can be started; the pace will 
accelerate as more units are added to the 
program, since more money will be com- 
ing back into the fund through more 
loan repayments. 

To be eligible for the program, the 
elderly homeowner—65 or older—must 
have a home in good repair in a fairly 
stable neighborhood zoned to psrmit two- 
family units and his or her income must 
not exceed $5000 annually. 

The new second floor units are being 
remodeled to include kitchen facilities, 
new bathrooms, partitions, where needed, 
and private entranceways. 

The Plainfield housing authority will 
lease the apartments from the senior 
citizen landlord and will make them avail- 
able to senior citizen tenants under Sec- 
tion 23. Authority payments to the elder- 
ly landlord will be $182 per month; the 
authority estimates that the landlord’s 
monthly expenditures will total some- 
where around $134 a month: $42 per 
month for utilities (heat, electricity, and 
water); $5.38 for taxes; an additional 
monthly household insurance cost of 
$8.33; and an amortization cost of 
$78.27. The landlord would then realize 
a profit of over $47 each month, amount- 
ing to $564 annually. 


The rental cost of each of the units 
will be based on 25 percent of the net 
annual income of the tenant, with a 10 
percent deduction if the tenant is on 
social security. The authority will collect 
the rents and pay the landlord. The au- 
thority and homeowner will jointly man- 
age the apartments and choose elderly 
tenants from among eligible public hous- 
ing applicants. 

Richard Fox, assistant director of the 
Plainfield housing authority, stated that, 
in effect, “each conversion will be creat- 
ing housing units for two elderly low- 
income families because the homeowner 
will not be financially forced to sell.” (In 
New Jersey, even a yearly $160 elderly 
low-income homeowner exemption has 
not always been enough to provide 
needed relief for elderly homeowners on 
fixed incomes in the face of rising prop- 
erty taxes and upkeep expenses. Many 
of these homeowners have been forced 
to sell and move into housing “usually 
out of their communities, away from 
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family, friends, and familiar surround- 
ings.”’) 

An additional advantage of the pro- 
gram—in addition to defraying housing 
expenses for the elderly homeowner and 
producing an added income—is felt to 
lie in the fact that the conversion to two- 
family occupancy will offer both the 
tenant and homeowner the companion- 
ship and the sense of security that many 
elderly persons lack. 

The Plainfield housing authority has 
recently completed a “windshield” survey 
of the city’s housing stock and has re- 
corded on a computer printout the names 
of the elderly homeowners eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. From this print- 
out, the authority is presently contacting 
the eligible elderly homeowners through 
a letter that introduces them to the pro- 
gram, its goals, and its benefits. A post- 
paid reply card accompanies the letter 
and may be returned to the authority by 
the elderly homeowner if he or she 
wishes to participate in the program. 
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“QUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE” OF LHA DIRECTORS 
RECOGNIZED BY HUD AT OCTOBER CEREMONIES 

Department of Housing and Urban Development Assistant Secretary for 
Housing Management H. R. Crawford added 11 names to the roster of local 
housing authority directors recognized by HUD for outstanding performance 


in two ceremonies during October. 


At a housing session of NAHRO’s 36th national conference held in Los 
Angeles, October 12 to 15, Mr. Crawford presented 10 local housing authority 
executive directors special awards of commendation. Those honored were: Ray- 
mond B. Asseline, Springfield, Massachusetts; Joseph J. Christian, New York 
City; J. Allan Charles, Newport News, Virginia; Edward Bosack, Gary, Indiana; 
Ruthmary Price, Corpus Christie, Texas; Thomas Costello, St. Louis; William 
Austin, Great Falls, Montana; Michael Salzman, Los Angeles; Peter DeMark, 


Tacoma; and Thomas Howard, Knoxville. 


Earlier that month, Mr. Crawford honored Alexander Yosman, executive 
director of the Kingston, New York, housing authority, in a Washington, D.C. 
ceremony, citing him for his 23 years of “leadership in the development of one 
of the most successful limited income housing programs in the United States 
and for his continued contributions toward the field of housing.” 

Special Award: A surprise award was added to those presented at the Los 
Angeles ceremony when Mr. Crawford paid tribute to “Mr. Public Housing”— 
his special assistant, Abner Silverman. Noting that Mr. Silverman had been with 
HUD and its predecessor agencies for some 36 years, Mr. Crawford recalled that 
he had urged Mr. Silverman not to retire but to remain on the job—and that, on 
a daily basis, he places heavy reliance on Mr. Silverman’s counsel and advice. 
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WILL THE REAL WALL 
PLEASE STAND OUT? 

An example of how a building can be 
creatively transformed to add a bright 
touch to a dingy area of a city has been 
turning the heads of many New York 
City residents and visitors skyward in 
recent months. 

An old toy factory, now an apartment 
complex in the SoHo section of New 
York, is the reason for all the craned 
necks. The building is one of 35 New 
York buildings that, since 1968, have 
had a vacant exterior wall painted—but 
it is the only one of the group to receive 
a “representational” treatment. Unlike 
the other buildings, which are covered 
by bright, splashy abstract art, this one 
building features a duplication on _ its 
exposed side wall, in muted colors, of the 
facade of the building. The choice of 
technique and colors was, in part. deter- 
mined by the fact that the building has 
been designated a landmark by the New 
York City Landmarks Preservation Com- 
mission. The “landmark” designation car- 
ries with it limitations and restrictions on 
any restorative or rehabilitation work 
that may be done. 

Richard Haas, the creator of the six- 
story wall painting, was inspired by the 
facade of the building and its cast iron 
columns; he decided to employ the paint- 
ing technique of deliberate visual decep- 
tion known as trompe loeil. Mr. Haas’ 
approach to wall painting relates directly 
to the longstanding tradition in Europe 
of painting exposed facades. 





New York City landmark build- 
ing at 114 Prince Street is 
caused by a wall painting that 
carries the effect of the original 
architectural design around the 
corner; it’s reported to be caus- 
ing a strong upsurge in “double- 
takes” among pedestrians and 
passers-by. 
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With a grant from City Walls Inc., a 
New York-based nonprofit public service 
organization, which also commissioned 
the other 34 wall paintings and which is 
funded by the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the New York State Council on 
the Arts, and private sources, Mr. Haas 
went to work. 

The painting took about six months to 
complete and began with measuring every 
window, column, and pillar on the front 
of the building to realistically recreate 
another wall in the same mode, with the 
same proportions, floor levels, and dec- 
orative details. From scaled-down draw- 
ings that Mr. Haas then prepared, a crew 
of four sign painters duplicated the front 
facade. 

The result of all this time and effort 
is the eye-deceiving three-dimensional 
effect of the wall. The design of the 
front facade now moves around the cor- 
ner and extends the length of the build- 
ing. Mr. Haas incorporated two existing 
windows into his total scheme, painted 
shadows, and painted a cat sunning itself 
in one of the windows (lower left in the 
photograph). The effect is such that it is 
almost impossible to detect the fake 
facade from the real one. 

Since the arrival of Mr. Haas’ painting 
on the city scene in August, City Walls 
has been flooded with applications from 
artists who want to adorn other vacant 
walls with trompe loeil paintings. For 
visitors to New York who want to take 
a look for themselves, the address of the 
building is 114 Prince Street. 


Association 
News 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS GEARS 
FOR 1976 AT TWO MEETINGS 

Certification of public housing mana- 
gers will have top priority in 1976, the 
NAHRO Board of Governors decided at 
its November 21 meeting in Chicago. 
NAHRO has had the job under way for 
some months and the Board went on 
record that the first certifications must 
occur sometime in early 1976. NAHRO 
President Jack H. Shiver announced that 
literature on the certification process is 
scheduled to be in the mail in December 
detailing qualifications for approval and 
also rules on “grandparenting.” In addi- 
tion, Board members approved a new na- 
tional committee to focus on professional 
development, including the housing man- 
agement certification system. 

At the November meeting, the Board 
also began planning programs and budget 
for 1976. Already in the works is a mem- 
bership campaign aimed at the commu- 
nity development field. Literature and 
graphics intended for potential members 
were reviewed by the Board, as well as a 
strategy for deploying the campaigning 
job to teams of NAHRO members, who 
would be responsible for contacting po- 
tential members in community develop- 
ment agencies within their regions. 

The Board also reviewed the proposed 
committee set-up for the coming year 
and agreed that invitations to serve 
should be in the mail before the end of 
the year. A major change in committee 
structure is to be the splitting in two of 
the Housing Production and Management 
Committee. One committee will be con- 
cerned with production, while the other 
will be concerned with management and 
maintenance. 

Seattle was approved as the site of the 
1978 national conference. 

At an earlier Board meeting, held dur- 
ing the national conference in Los Ange- 
les, the Board acted on numerous com- 
mittee recommendations made during 
meetings just prior to the Board meeting 
on October 11. It approved recommenda- 
tions from the Housing Production and 
Management Committee, the Develop- 
ment and Redevelopment Committee, the 
Conservation and Rehabilitation Com- 





mittee, and the Relocation and Human 
Resources Committee. Details on those 
actions are carried below in stories about 
individual committee actions. 

At the October meeting, the Board 
also passed a draft resolution on the 
American housing crisis, subsequently 
approved at the business meeting of 
members (see No. 9 JOURNAL, page 462) 
and directed the NAHRO staff to draw 
up a final version and disseminate it to 
the national news media. Further, the 
Board urged members to utilize the ma- 
terial distributed by the NAHRO Infor- 
mation Center to stimulate the formation 
of a coalition of action to address the 
housing crisis. 

Another October action was authori- 
zation for the president to establish a 
regional, chapter, and state committee 
to effect decentralization of programs and 
services to the general membership dur- 
ing 1976. Also adopted was a policy 
statement on human settlements, drawn 
up by the North American Regional 
Section of the International Federation 
for Housing and Planning, of which 
NAHRO is a member. The statement is 
to be used to influence policy recommen- 
dations at Habitat °76, the United Nations 
Conference on Human Settlements, to be 
held May 31-June 11, 1976, in Van- 
couver, Canada. 


CLEARER RULES SOUGHT 
BY HOUSING MANAGEMENT 

Regulations to clarify and to fully im- 
plement housing provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1974 must be sought, the NAHRO Board 
of Governors decided at its October 
meeting in Los Angeles. The action fol- 
lowed a recommendation to that effect 
from NAHRO’s Committee on Housing 
Production and Management, which 
voted to make the proposal at a meeting 
in Las Vegas just prior to the national 
conference in California and the subse- 
quent Board meeting there. 

Eugene C. Schneider, project director 
of NAHRO’s housing management ser- 
vices and a staff liaison person to the 
committee, said committee members also 
expressed concern about the fiscal distress 
of local housing authorities caused by the 
performance funding system, which 
doesn’t take into account actual costs in 
such matters as maintenance. Specifically, 
the complaint concerned HUD’s lack of 
funding for expenses over allowable limits 
caused by deferred maintenance. 

The committee also requested clearer 
rules on tenant selection, tenant income 
limits, and admissions and occupancy 
guidelines. Other matters of concern in- 
cluded the scarcity of HUD funds for 
operating subsidies and modernization. 
The committee had mixed reactions to 
HUD’s proposal that local housing au- 
thorities convert to individual utility 
meters so that utility costs would be paid 


directly by tenants. The concern was the 
cost-effectiveness of individual meter 
conversions compared to over-all opera- 
tional expenses. 

The committee also approved a reso- 
lution, later adopted by the Board, urging 
that NAHRO serve as the HUD-approved 
professional certifying agency for the 
housing manager certification program. 

Despite the occasional criticisms of 
HUD, Mr. Schneider said the committee 
members expressed the feeling that a gen- 
erally good relationship exists with the 
department as a result of the efforts of 
H. R. Crawford, assistant secretary for 
housing management. 


REHAB COMMITTEE WANTS 
NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development will be urged to create 
a new assistant secretary position for 
neighborhood preservation as a result of 
action by the NAHRO Board of Gov- 
ernors and the Association’s Committee 
on Conservation and Rehabilitation. The 
committee recommended the step and the 
Board approved it at the NAHRO na- 
tional conference October 12-15 in Los 
Angeles. 

Edward E. Martin, NAHRO policy 
analyst and the staff liaison person to the 
committee, said the proposal calls for the 
creation of the position and of the “ap- 
propriate chain of command” throughout 
the HUD structure. It is hoped that such 
a move would develop accountability for 
neighborhood preservation programs, 
Mr. Martin explained. 

The Board also approved a committee 
recommendation to establish an advisory 
council to assist the committee. The 
council would be made up of persons 
from the private sector, such as builders, 
bankers, and suppliers. Mr. Martin said 
the Board authorized the staff to appoint 
persons to the advisory council during the 
next year. The purpose of the council 
would be to advise the committee on pro- 

rams and activities that could stimulate 
private emphasis on neighborhood preser- 
vation. 

The committee also went on record 
with respect to a proposed piece of na- 
tional legislation, the Neighborhood Pres- 
ervation and Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1975. The committee criticized the 
bill, which was introduced in the House 
by Representative John J. LaFalce (D- 
New York), as being “too open ended.” 
The bill would assist cities in carrying 
out preservation and rehabilitation pro- 
grams but committee members were un- 
easy with its latitude. It would permit 
funds to be used for the repair of public 
facilities as well as housing and it doesn’t 
specify what would be eligible or how 
much could be spent for housing or for 
public facilities. The bill would be an 
amendment to the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974. 


The committee also voted to undertake 
a study of code enforcement to deter- 
mine whether all codes should be en- 
forced and, if so, at what level. 

In other actions, the committee (a) 
urged the Association to distribute a re- 
habilitation survey prepared by the com- 
mittee to a national audience and (b) ex- 
pressed concern about the six-year “hold 
harmless” method of community develop- 
ment funding, saying that money should 
remain at the same level rather than de- 
crease in the last half of the period. 


DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
SEEKS VARIED CD CHANGES 

The NAHRO Committee on Develop- 
ment and Redevelopment voted October 
12 to request both legislative and regu- 
latory changes in the housing and com- 
munity development programs initiated 
by the 1974 law. The request was made 
at the start of the Association's national 
conference in Los Angeles. Before such 
recommendations can become Associa- 
tion policy, however, the Board of Gov- 
ernors must approve them. It is antici- 
pated the proposals will be acted on at 
the February 5 and 6 Board meeting, 
scheduled to be held in Washington. 

Deena R. Sosson, a NAHRO policy 
analyst, who is the staff liaison person 
to the committee, said committee mem- 
bers were concerned that CD and the 
Section 8 housing assistance programs 
are not proving as effective in eliminating 
blight, providing shelter, revitalizing older 
neighborhoods, and spurring central city 
economic development as had the former 
urban renewal, public housing, and other 
low- and moderate-income housing pro- 
grams. The committee proposed that 
NAHRO implement a public information 
program that would spotlight the short- 
comings of the new law. 

On a separate but not unrelated matter, 
the committee voted to support, in prin- 
ciple, the proposed draft bill of Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minnesota) that 
would allow states and municipalities to 
create public development corporations. 
The proposal makes a finding that the 
dismantling of urban renewal agencies 
has impaired urban development, adding 
that the situation requires a new type of 
development institution to attract new 
talent and capital. The Humphrey draft 
bill would provide community develop- 
ment grants, federal guarantees of bonds, 
supplemental planning and development 
assistance, tax credits for stockholders 
and businesses, and recapture and de- 
preciation rules for projects. Ms. Sosson 
said the committee authorized the forma- 
tion of a subcommittee to study the draft 
bill and develop legislative recommenda- 
tions. 

Members also voted to set up a meet- 
ing with HUD officials (subsequently held 
on November 17) to discuss an “urgent 
needs” funding survey made by a special 
subcommittee created by the members. 
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Urgent needs funds are being used pri- 
marily to complete urban renewal pro- 
jects but also are available for certain 
other projects, such as open spaces. The 
NAHRO survey was done to determine 
the outstanding demand for such funds. 

Ms. Sosson said the members also di- 
rected the NAHRO subcommittee to ask 
HUD what criteria were used in fiscal 
year 1975 in approving applications to 
close out qualified projects; such informa- 
tion can assist local authorities in making 
future urgent needs applications. 

In other action, the committee (a) sup- 
ported the introduction of legislation that 
would permit the “pooling” of excess 
Neighborhood Development Program 
noncash credits to help municipalities 
close out conventional urban renewal 
projects so that they will not have to 
come up with cash to meet local shares; 
(b) expressed concern about the adequacy 
of HUD to process applications for Sec- 
tion 312 low-interest loans for rehabilita- 
tion; also, concern was expressed about 
the uncertainty of regional office Section 
312 allocations; and (c) supported NAH- 
RO’s position on HUD’s relocation regu- 
lations and requested the Association to 
develop recommendations on business re- 
location regulations. 


MINORITY COMMITTEE SEEKS 
AN ADDED BOARD MEMBER 

The Minority Affairs Committee of 
NAHRO voted at the Los Angeles na- 
tional conference of the Association to 
seek a constitutional amendment to the 
Association’s constitution that would al- 
low more minority representatives on the 
Board of Governors. The committee also 
voted to seek an end to its status as an 
ad hoc committee in favor of becoming a 
standing national committee. (NAHRO’s 
36th national meeting was held in Los 
Angeles, October 13-15.) 

Edward E. Martin, a NAHRO policy 
analyst and the staff liaison person to the 
committee, said the change is being 
sought to permit naming as chairperson 
someone not presently a member of the 
Board of Governors but who would then 
become a member. This process would 
have the effect of giving the committee 
one additional representative on the 
board, because, currently, the chairperson 
of all committees, including Minority Af- 
fairs, are chosen by the Board from 
among its number. Martin said the com- 
mittee voted to begin circulating the nec- 
essary petitions to bring the matter to a 
vote by the general membership. At least 
100 signatures, with no less than 20 from 
four different NAHRO regions, are re- 
quired before the executive director of 
NAHRO may call for a vote on a con- 
stitutional question. 

In the meantime, the committee elected 
James E. Kerr, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, as interim chair- 
person. If the constitutional change is ef- 
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fected, he presumably would become a 
member of the Board of Governors. The 
committee was without an appointed 
chairperson because of the expriation of 
his term on the Board of Augustus Baxter, 
executive director of Architects Work- 
shop, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Martin said the decision to seek 
status as a standing national committee 
came during a discussion on ways to 
strengthen the influence of the committee. 
It also voted to improve its interrelation- 
ship with other national committees and 
to improve communication among its own 
members, Mr. Martin said. 

The committee rejected a resolution 
that would have merged Minority Affairs 
with the Relocation and Human Re- 
sources Committee. Mr. Martin said the 
thinking among members was that they 
could be more influential separately. 

The committee also invited the new 
NAHRO president. Jack H. Shiver. ex- 
ecutive director of the Norfolk (Vir- 
ginia) Redevelopment and Housing Au- 
thority, to a meeting to discuss its con- 
cern about increased representation on 
the Board of Governors. Mr. Martin said 
the members also expressed interest in in- 
creased minority representation on all 
committees in roles such as vice-chair- 
persons. Mr. Shiver promised to take the 
requests under consideration. 

In other action, the committee: 
—Recommmended that commissioners of 
local housing and redevelopment agen- 
cies be represented on the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

—Expressed the concern that there is 
not enough Spanish-speaking representa- 
tion on the Board of Governors and on 
national committees. 

—Requested that a minority affairs work- 
ship be held at a prime time during next 
year’s national conference, rather than at 
the end of the meeting, as it was this 
year. 

—Voted to accept the program for the 
workshop “The Minority Community 
and Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Programs,” which will be in Feb- 
ruary in New Orleans (see page 480). 


MORE RELOCATION, HUMAN 
RESOURCES EFFORT SOUGHT 

The Relocation and Human Resources 
Committee of NAHRO agreed during the 
Los Angeles national conference in mid- 
October to recommend that similar com- 
mittees be established on the regional 
and chapter level to increase participation. 

Judy L. Morris, assistant director of 
the NAHRO Information Center for 
Community Development and staff liai- 
son person to the committee, said its 
members thought increased participation 
on all levels of NAHRO could improve 
the future effectiveness of the commit- 
tee. She said the committee expressed its 
frustration over its lack of significant rep- 
resentation at the various levels of the 
Association. 


The social services subcommittee of 
the group voted to recommend that 
NAHRO outline social goals in housing 
and community development programs as 
part of its policy planning for 1976. The 
group expressed concern over the lack of 
a strategy to obtain social service funds 
in connection with housing and commu- 
nity development programs saying that 
some system on the local public agency 
level will be necessary. The subcommit- 
tee members also felt that there is a need 
for better communications on the local 
agency level; for example, welfare agen- 
cies should know what public housing 
authorities are doing and vice versa. Also, 
some concern was expressed that with the 
increased authority of states in Title XX 
social services programs and fund dis- 
tribution, there might be less coordination 
than in the past when the federal govern- 
ment required some cooperation. 

Members of the relocation subcommit- 
tee expressed concern that local officials 
administering the block grant program 
in new-entitlement communities might 
not understand the provisions of the uni- 
form relocation act. The group decided, 
Ms. Morris said, that an educational pro- 
gram is needed for officials and a train- 
ing program for administrators. 


COLORADO CHAPTER 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

The Colorado Chapter of NAHRO 
elected officers to one-year terms on Oc- 
tober 6. The new president is Gerald H. 
Bradshaw, executive director of the Col- 
orado Springs Urban Renewal Authority. 
Other officers are Jack Quinn, executive 
director of the Pueblo Housing Author- 
ity, vice-president; Dick Johnston, ad- 
ministrative assistant, Denver Urban Re- 
newal Authority, secretary; and Richard 
M. Sullivan, executive director, Colorado 
Springs Housing Authority, treasurer. 

Mr. Bradshaw immediately established 
committees for housing, community de- 
velopment, code enforcement, legislation, 
by-laws revision, quarterly newsletter, 
membership, and programs. He an- 
nounced that the chapter’s first workshop 
was to be held October 24 in Colorado 
Springs and would focus on training and 
career opportunities for women in the 
housing and community development 
fields. 


Left to right, Dick Johnston, Gerald H. 
Bradshaw, Jack Quinn, and Richard M. 
Sullivan. 
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NEW FROM NAHRO 
BASIC LAWS AND AUTHORITIES ON 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, revised through July 31, 1975, 
by the House Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. NAHRO Publication 
Number 0304. 1975. 1351 pp. $11.15 pre- 
paid. National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

“The laws, Executive Orders, and other 
authorities contained in this Committee 
print are those which authorize the func- 
tions and activities of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, or which 
are closely related to those functions and 
activities. They are arranged in accordance 
with their subject matter and are divided 


into the general categories of ‘Housing,’ 
‘Community Development’ and other ‘Gen- 
eral Laws Applicable to Housing and Com- 
munity Development Activities.’ 

“The compilation is being published in a 
loose-leaf format [no binder is included] in 
order to facilitate its updating and improve- 
ment in the future. Additional and substitute 
pages will be printed and available for pur- 
chase from the Government Printing Office 
at the beginning of each calendar year.” 

NAHRO is distributing Basic Laws as a 
service to its members. Unlike previous edi- 
tions, this edition is not being distributed 
free by either the Congressional committees 
or by HUD. The memorandum to HUD 
staff at the central, regional, and area of- 
fices states: “A supply of copies has been 
procured by the Department for initial dis- 
tribution within HUD and for maintenance 
of a limited stock to meet our future needs. 
This is an expensive volume. The HUD 
stock is intended solely for Department use. 
Organizations and individuals outside the 
Department who are seeking copies should 
be advised to order them from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Priniing Office.” 

Since orders from GPO take several 
months to be processed, NAHRO has pur- 
chased a bulk order to sell at the GPO price. 


EVOLUTION OF ROLE OF!THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT IN' HOUSING 
AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: A 
chronology of legislative and selected exec- 
utive actions, 1892-1974, by the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Community Develop- 
ment of the House Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing. NAHRO Publica- 


tion Number 0305. 1975. 277 pp. $2.60, 
prepaid. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Designed as a supplement of Basic Laws, 
“this Chronolgy contains summaries of the 
principal provisions of public laws relating 
to housing and community development en- 
acted through the calendar year 1974. Also 
included are selected key Executive docu- 
ments, such as Presidential Messages, Reor- 
ganization Plans, and Executive Orders bear- 
ing on the origins of these laws and the 
organization of the Executive Branch for 
their administration. 

“The Chronolgy includes the laws and re- 
lated source documents relative to programs 
administered by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Also included are 
certain closely related programs adminis- 
tered by other Departments and agencies, 
such as the veterans housing program of the 
Veterans Administration, and the rural hous- 
ing assistance programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

The chronology concludes with tables of 
appropriations made for these programs 
through the years and a detailed subject in- 
dex to the entire chronology. 


SURVEY OF AFL-CIO MEMBERS HOUS- 
ING 1975, by the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. NAHRO Publication Number 0303. 
1975. $1.25, prepaid, to cover postage and 
handling costs. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 2600 
Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 





The Politics of Neglect: 

Urban Aid from Model Cities to 
Revenue Sharing 

by Bernard J, Frieden and 
Marshall Kaplan 
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“Politics of Neglect is the most respon- 
sible and readable analysis yet of the 
program Lyndon Johnson once called 
the keystone of the Great Society: 
‘Model Cities.’ On the basis of the thor- 
ough documentation and research, 
Frieden and Kaplan have reconstruc- 
ted the origins, the decisions, and the 
shortfalls of a program born in the 
exuberance of the mid-1960’s, and 
persisting in the hostile environment 
of the Nixon Administration. For lay- 
man and expert alike this is a major 
work in urban affairs.”— Robert Wood, 
former HUD Secretary 

By analyzing the performance of the 
federal bureaucracy, Congress, and the 
White House, this study explains why 
officials in Washington were unable to 
meet the priorities of the cities and 
why the cities in turn were unable to 
use federal resources to make signifi- 
cant improvements in their poverty 
neighborhoods. Furthermore, the 
book offers an initial interpretation of 
two newly established programs— 
special and general revenue sharing 
—which aim, from a different direc- 
tion, at some of the same goals as did 


the Model Cities Program but which 
have failed to learn some of the key 
cautionary lessions that a proper study 
of the earlier program should have 
taught. After documenting the failure 
of grand designs for a coordinated 
federal approach to urban problems in 
the 1960's, the authors propose an 
alternative strategy for making effec- 
tive use of revenue sharing and other 
current programs for the cities. 


$14.95 


The MIT Press 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 
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“A resolution on Housing, adopted by the 
Tenth Constitutional Convention of > e 
AFL-CIO in October 1973, recommende P f ] 
that a survey of housing needs be under- ro essiona 
taken to provide a strategy for meeting a 
housing goals for low- and moderate-income Directory 
families. In response to that recommenda- 
tion, the AFL-CIO Department of Urban 
Affairs conducted a sample survey of AFL- 
CIO members housing during the April- 
June quarter of 1975. The results of that 
survey and the strategy recommendations 


flowing from the survey are presented in HAMMER, SILER, GEORGE ASSOCIATES 
this report. 


“The first section of the report contains ECONOMIC AND MARKET ANALYSIS FOR 
a summary of findings and recommended COMMUNITY —- AND 
ae, ‘The senbequent i —_ i HOUSING MARKET AND POLICY ANALYSIS, FINANCIAL ANALYSIS, COST BENEFIT 
[ope pen oo agape ANALYSIS, ECONOMIC AND MARKET ANALYSIS, GROWTH MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

owner and renter households i 

housing units. Based on recent surveys by 1140 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
the Bureau of the Census, it was also pos- Atlanta Washington, D. C. 20036 Denver 
sible to compare some of the most signifi- 
cant housing characteristics of the surveyed 
AFL-CIO households with those of all U.S. 
households.” 




















DIRECTION ASSOCIATES, INC. 


GUIDELINES FOR URBAN RENEWAL PLANNING, 

LAND DISPOSITION; EVALUATING LO- CONSULTANTS kam DESIGN & 

CAL URBAN RENEWAL PROFECTS: 398 cowqa it Soe OPMENT SERVE DEVELOPMENT 

Hi r _ 

DEVELOPMENT. All three volumes pre- URBAN CRean ' onal CONSULTANTS 

pared for the Department of Housing and DEVELOPMENT : 14 North New 

Urban Development by the Real Estate Re- aaa Ror wn St. Louis, me 65103 

search Corporation. NAHRO Publication ; : a epru eh Phone 314 533-2200 

Number 0302. 1975. 3 volumes. Available Brae) mk: SEEN mn eae 

as a set for $2.50 prepaid, to cover postage 

and handling costs. National Association of — 

Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 2600 iii se 

Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. Creighton Housing Management Corp. 

20037. aa > (242) 594-9110 
“In June of 1973, the U.S. Department o 

Housing and Urban Development selected 

Real Estate Research Corporation, in asso- ; 

ciation with RTKL, Inc., to undertake a 15- ‘2 Penn Plaza © 

month nationwide study of urban renewal -N.Y..N.Y. 10001 © 

land disposition. This research focused on a ; 

renewal activities in 22 cities and involved 

in-depth analysis of more than 70 urban re- 

newal projects—-both conventional and URBAN PLANNING CONSULTANTS, INC. 

NDP.” The three reports listed are the result 

of this study. A description of each report —COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SERVICES— 

is given in JOURNAL No. 6, pages 303-304. * Urban Design + Land Planning + Architecture - 


NAHRO PUBLICATIONS LIST. 1975. 4 p. Engineering + Feasibility Studies + Environmental Reviews 
Free. National Association of Housing and 612 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. GOG11, PHONE 312-440-1595 
Redevelopment Officials, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A copy of the newest edition of the 
NAHRO Publicatior j i 
“eee ole alge nay an HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
NAL subscribers as an insert in JOURNAL No. PROGRAMS + MARKET STUDIES 
9. It is now available separately. FINANCIAL ANALYSES « APPRAISALS 


HOUSING SURVEY e« PUBLIC MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION 


. IL eer oan & Be - > 
ANNUAL HOUNNG SURVEY: 1975. REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
B , f the C co t housi Chicago ¢ Atlanta «Dallas +» Houston 
— ptt 72m Adore, | -xomm city Los Ane. Mam = Now York 
ing. $3.20. Superintendent of Documents, (312) 346-5885 St. Louis «St.Paul °¢San Francisco «+ Washington 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 
“This report presents statistics on general . 
housing characteristics from the 1973 An- cE : 
nual Housing Survey for the United States © Eco Corporation Reston, Va. Washington, D.C. 
by inside and outside standard metropolitan e Community Development Planning 
statistical areas (SMSA’s) and each of the e Environmental Impact Analysis 


four geographical regions. The Annual @ Housing Feasibility Analysis - Information and Evaluation Systems 
Housing Survey was designed to provide a 


current series of information on the size and Reston International Center, Reston, Va.22091 703/860-1080 
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composition of the housing inventory, the 
characteristics of its occupants, the changes 
in the inventory resulting from new con- 
struction and from losses, indicators of hous- 
ing and neighborhood quality, and the char- 
acteristics of recent movers. . . . The statis- 
tics presented in this report are based on 
information from a sample of housing units. 
The information for the survey was collected 
by personal interview from August 1973 to 
December 1973 . . . This report series con- 
sists of four parts issued jointly by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Bureau of the Census. Part A 
provides data on general housing character- 
istics, Part B on indicators of housing and 
neighborhood quality, Part C on financial 
characteristics, and Part D on recent-mover 
households.” 

For more information on the Annual 
Housing Survey, see JouRNAL No. 2, page 
85. 


ANNUAL HOUSING SURVEY: 1973. 
Part B: Indicators of housing and neighbor- 
hood quality. (Current housing reports series 
H-150-73B.) 1975. Various paging. $2.75. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

“The 1973 Annual Housing Survey is a 
first attempt to present statistics describing 
the broader concepts of housing quality. 
These criteria include items on breakdowns 
in plumbing and heating equipment, struc- 
tural deficiencies, and information on the 
respondent’s opinion of conditions in his 
neighborhood and services available. As 
these data are evaluated, concepts will be 
revised and refined for use in future sur- 
veys.” 


MODEL CITIES 
THE POLITICS OF NEGLECT: Urban 
aid from model cities to revenue sharing, by 
Bernard J. Frieden and Marshall Kaplan. 
1975. 281 pp. $14.95. MIT Press, 28 Carle- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142. 

The publishers state: “This critical evalu- 
ation of the efforts by the federal govern- 
ment to reduce poverty and alleviate in- 
equality in the inner cities during the past 
decade is the work of two urban scholars 
who were themselves deeply involved in the 
design, implementation, and review of those 
programs from 1965 through the early 
1970s. Their balanced, three-dimensional 
view is achieved through the double focus 
of academic detachment and practical ex- 
perience. 

“The book traces the Model Cities Pro- 
gram from its origins 2s the proposed grand 
coordinator of all the Great Society’s urban 
expectations, one intended to marshal and 
interrelate independent federal agencies hori- 
zontally and levels of government vertically, 
with the newly established Department of 
Housing and Urban Development wielding 
the conductor’s baton. From the heady be- 
ginnings, the authors chart the subsequent 
inability of both the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations to implement the program 
effectively, and the reasons why results failed 
to measure up to rhetorical goals and early 
overoptimism. 

“By analyzing the performance of the 
federal bureaucracy, Congress, and the 
White House, this study explains why offi- 
cials in Washington were unable to meet the 
priorities of the cities and why the cities 
in turn were unable to use federal resources 
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to make significant improvements in their 
poverty neighborhoods. Furthermore, the 
book offers an initial interpretation of two 
newly established programs—special and 
general revenue sharing—which aim, from 
a different direction, at some of the same 
goals as did the Model Cities Program, but 
which have failed to learn some of the key 
cautionary lessons that a proper study of the 
earlier programs should have taught. After 
documenting the failure of grand designs 
for a coordinated federal approach to urban 
problems in the 1960s, the authors propose 
an alternative stracegy for making effective 
use of revenue sharing and other current 
programs for the cities.” 


PROPERTY TAX 


WHO PAYS THE PROPERTY TAX: A 
new view, by Henry J. Aaron. 1975. 110 pp. 
$5.95 ($2.50 paper). The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

In his foreword, Kermit Gordon, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution, states: 
“Without assuming the role of friend or ad- 
vocate of the property tax, Henry J. Aaron 
here examines the view that the tax is re- 
gressive and finds it in error. He acknowl- 
edges the validity of much of the widespread 
and persistent criticism of property tax ad- 
ministration, but argues that the administra- 
tive defects of the tax are remediable and 
not inherent. 

“In these senses Aaron’s view is a new 
one. Pursuing it consistently, he recommends 
that tax administrators generally adopt the 
practice, now being followed in a few states 
and localities, of revaluing property more 
often and more accurately than in the past— 
even though owners who have paid, perhaps 
unknowingly, prices inflated by favorable 
property tax treatment are likely to oppose 
it. After concluding that the ‘circuit-breaker’ 
laws of many states, under which homeown- 
ers (and, in some states, renters) receive par- 
tial or full rebates of property taxes paid, 
are unfair because they give the most relief 
to those in each income class with the great- 
est net worth, he recommends as a substitute 
a combination of income support payments 
and property tax postponement for house- 
holds with low or diminished incomes.” 


VACANCY CHAINS 
VACANCY CHAINS IN THE LOCAL 
HOUSING MARKET: An investigation of 
the public policy implications of housing 
turnover, by Gary Sands and Lewis L. 
Bower. 1975. 283 pp. $6. Center for Urban 
Development Research, Cornell University, 
726 University Avenue, Ithaca, New York 
14853. 

“The primary purpose of the research was 
to examine and assess certain ancillary ef- 
fects of new housing construction in a num- 
ber of cities in which the New York State 
Urban Development Corporation was ac- 
tively furthering new housing construction. 
Specifically, the intention was to develop 
quantitative and qualitative measurements of 
the housing opportunities generated as a 
consequence of chains of moves resulting 
from vacancies created by the construction 
of different types of new housing. These 
measurements were to be capable of use in 
the housing planning process—and particu- 
larly in that portion of it concerned with 
devising strategies to implement public pol- 
icy objectives.” 
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into simplified terms. 

The definitions range from such simple 
real estate terms as “abstract of title” to 
recent statutory language introduced by 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974. 
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volved in development, this volume will 
seve you hours of searc’ — for definitions 
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Note: Addresses of publishers are 
included to enable readers to ascertain 
directly the availability and cost, if any, 
of articles listed. NAHRO will make 
available single xeroxed copies of the 
articles at a charge of $1.50 to cover the 
cost of xeroxing, handling, and postage. 
In cases of long articles, an additional 
charge will be made; this charge will be 
noted in the individual citation. All orders 
must be prepaid. Order from: Publica- 
tions Division, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
2600 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 


ART, PUBLIC 

Grassie, Joseph R. “Public art in the ur- 
ban community. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
pioneers a new municipal way of life; pro- 
viding tax-supported art works for all to 
enjoy.” Nation’s Cities, v. 13 (October 
1975), pp. 42, 44. National League of Cities, 
1620 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


BUILDING CODES 

Falk, David. “Building codes in a nut- 
shell.” Real Estate Review, v. 5 (Fall 1975), 
pp. 82-91. Warren, Gorham and Lamont, 
Inc., 89 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02111. 


CENTRAL CITIES 

Chow, Willard T. “Reviving the inner 
city: The lessons of Oakland’s Chinatown.” 
Public Affairs Report, v. 16 (August 1975), 
pp. 1-7. Institute of Governmental Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 94720. 

Wiedenhoeft, Ronald. “Minneapolis: A 
closer look.” Urban Land, v. 34 (October 
1975), pp. 8-17. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Bryant, Coralie, and Louise G. White. 
“The calculus of competing goals: Planning, 
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and Change, v. 6 (January 1975), pp. 38- 
43. College of Business and Economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
40506. 
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Bowser, Charles W. “Prerogatives of the 
powerful—plight of the poor.” Villanova 
Law Review, v. 19 (1974), pp. 705-711. 
Villanova University School of Law, Villa- 
nova, Pennsylvania 19085. 

Drover, Glen. “Density is not a dead is- 
sue.” Housing and People, v. 6 (Summer 
1975), pp. 12-15. Canadian Council on So- 
cial Development, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Box 
3505, Station C, Ottawa, Ontario KIY, 
4G1, Canada. 


HOUSING—MARKETS 

Guntermann, Karl L., and James R. 
Cooper. “Can local housing production and 
market analysis be an interactive process?” 
Urban and Social Change Review, v. 8 
(Winter 1975), pp. 9-14. Reprint available 
for $1 from: Graduate School of Social 
Work, Boston College, McGuinn Hall, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 02167. (Photo- 
copy not available from NAHRO.) 


HOUSING ALLOWANCES 

Solomon, Arthur P., and Chester G. Fen- 
ton. “The nation’s first experience with hous- 
ing allowances: The Kansas City demonstra- 
tion.” Urban and Social Change Review, v. 
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8 (Winter 1975), pp. 3-8. Reprint available 
for $1 from: Graduate School of Social 
Work, Boston College, McGuinn Hall, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 02167. (Photo- 
copy not available from NAHRO.) 


Weaver, Robert C. “Housing allowances.” 
Land Economics, v. 51 (August 1975), pp. 
247-257. Journals Department, University of 
Wisconsin Press, Box 1379, Madison, Wis- 
consin 53701. 


LAND USE 

Gould, Eric S. “Tempo and _ sequential 
controls: The validity of attempts to combat 
urban sprawl through local land-use regula- 
tions.” Willamette Law Journal, v. 11 
(Spring 1975), pp. 217-241. Article avail- 
able for $3 from: Willamette University 
College of Law, Salem, Oregon 97301. (Pho- 
tocopy not available from NAHRO.) 


Roberts, James S. “Energy and land use: 
Analysis of alternative development pat- 
terns.” Environmental Comment, September 
1975), pp. 2-11. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Tarlock,, A. Dan. “Consistency with 
adopted land use plans as a standard of 
judicial review: The case against.” Urban 
Law Annual, v. 9 (1975), pp. 69-109. Wash- 
ington University School of Law, Box 1120 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130. (Photocopy $4.60 
from NAHRO.) 
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Nourse, Hugh O., and Donald Phares. 
“The impact of FHA insurance practices on 
urban housing markets in transition—the 
St. Louis case.” Urban Law Annual, v. 9 
(1975), pp. 111-128. Washington University 
School of Law, Box 1120, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 63130. (Photocopy $2.30 from 
NAHRO.) 


PROPERTY TAX 

Rybeck, Walter. “Can the property tax be 
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development?” American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, v. 33 (July 1974), 
pp. 259-271. (Photocopy $1.80 from 
NAHRO.) 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

O’Connell, Dorothy. “On stigma.” Hous- 
ing and People, v. 6 (Summer 1975), pp. 
10-12. Canadian Council on Social Develop- 
ment, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Box 3505, Sta- 
tion C, Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4G1, Canada. 

“Public housing people fight for reputa- 
tion.” Housing Ontario, v. 19 (July/August 
1975), pp. 9-12. Ministry of Housing, 
Communications and Information Services 
Branch, 101 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, M7A 2N5, Canada. 
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Harbit, Douglas A. “Tax increment fi- 
nancing.” CUED Information Service, no. 1 
(September 1975), pp. 1-7. National Council 
for Urban Economic Development, 1620 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Poelker, John. “The positive aspects of 
the urban redevelopment law.” Missouri 
Municipal Review, v. 40 (March 1975), pp. 
4-5. Missouri Municipal League, 1913 Wil- 
liam Street, Jefferson City, Missouri 65101. 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Kahn, Arthur S. “Raising the free exer- 
cise clause against urban renewal: Subaltern 
status for planners?” Urban Law Annual, v. 
8 (1974), pp. 219-227. Washington Univer- 
sity School of Law, Box 1120, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63130. 
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Hartman, Robert J. “Beyond invaiidation: 
The judicial power to zone.” Urban Law 
Annual, v. 9 (1975), pp. 159-177. Washing- 
ton University School of Law, Box 1120, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130. (Photocopy $2.40 
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YOUR HOUSE: 


A COMPLETE 
GUIDE T0 
INSPECTIONS 
AND 
EVALUATION 


by Joseph Davis & Claxton Walker 


“The strength of this homebuying guide is in 
the fine level of detail and illustration it 
offers in discussing the pros and cons of com- 
parable materials and construction designs. It 
provides a helpful mix of technical discussion 
(thankiully, in simple English) and practical 
advice ranging from how to determine the 
suitability and average life of different types 
of roofs and roofing materials to how to de- 
tect leak-prone basements. 


Extensive guidelines and suggestions are 
offered on evaluating insulation, floorplans and 
electrical plumbing and heating systems. 

Much of the information in this book will be 
as helpful to those who already own a home 
as to those who want to make an intelligent 
choice about buying one.”—Washington Post 


Rush only $8.95 plus 50c handling on 
10-day money back guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, INC. Dept. 693B 
Buchanan, New York 10511 
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A92—Executive Associate, 
Housing/Renewal 

West coast consulting firm with national 
reputation seeks an executive associate with 
substantial experience in code enforcement, 
rehabilitation, and administration of hous- 
ing/renewal programs at federal, state, and 
local levels. Requirements include proven 
ability to perform inspections, work write- 
ups, estimating, owner counseling and knowl- 
edge of rehabilitation loan finance methods. 
Excellent opportunity for financial security. 

Send complete resume in confidence to 
code number care of the Journal. 


A93—Project Director/Home 
Improvement Loan Fund 

Fairfax County, Virginia, is seeking an 
individual with experience in mortgage fi- 
nancing and with a knowledge of residential 





rehabilitation to manage a 1.25 million dol- 
lar home improvement loan program over 
a three-year period. The program is financed 
with public and private funds to provide 
low-interest loans to owners of single-family 
homes in redevelopment areas. Working 
with a staff of three, which will expand to 
six in the second year, the individual will 
be responsible for banking relations, all 
phases of loan processing, and evaluation 
of contractor performance throughout re- 
habilitation. 

Master’s degree in business administra- 
tion, real estate, or related field; experience 
in loan placement required, preferably ex- 
perience with first mortgages or the federal 
312 loan program. Knowledge of the North- 
ern Virginia real estate market desirable. 

The position will be funded on an annual 
basis through December 1978. Position 
available immediately. 

Salary: beginning, to $20,460. 

An equal opportunity employer. 

Qualified candidates contact: Fairfax 
County Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development, 9001 Braddock Road, 
Suite 380, Springfield, Virginia 22151. 


A94—Director/Code Enforcement 

Candidate should have knowledge and 
working experience in housing, building, 
zoning codes, and residential rehab. Five 
years minimum experience in code work. 
Supervisory experience desired. College de- 
gree and/or specialized training in code en- 
forcement preferred. 

Salary: to $17,000. 

Send resume to: Borough Manager, 605 
Ross Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
15221. Submit before January 15, 1976. 


A95—Client Relations Director/ 
Research Analyst 

A newly-formed, full range consulting firm 
in the midwest is seeking candidates for the 
following positions: 

Client Relations Director to work with 
local government units and others and to 
develop new clients. Must have strong back- 
ground dealing with local officials and be 
familiar with federally-assisted and related 
programs. 

Salary: negotiable. 

Research Analyst to gather and analyze 
data, write program applications, reports, 
and other documentation. Must have strong 
background in planning, housing, and com- 
munity development. 

Salary: negotiable. 

Send resume and references to: Environ- 
mental Synergistic Systems, 409 West Sev- 
enth Street, Flint, Michigan 48503. 


A96—Administrative Aide 

The city of Greenville, South Carolina, 
population 65,000, is seeking a qualified can- 
didate to assist the director of renewal and 
development in carrying out a 7-million- 
dollar community development program, 
which includes three rehabilitation projects, 
two clearance projects, a downtown project, 
and the construction of two neighborhood 
facilities. The administrative aide will also 
have responsibilities coordinating the work 
of two other departments in the housing and 
community development division. A bache- 
lor’s degree in a related field and one year 
of governmental experience is required; a 
master’s degree in urban planning, public 
administration, or a related field can be 
substituted for one year’s experience. 

Salary: $8965 to $10,754. 

An equal opportunity employer. 

Send resume to: Director of Renewal and 
Development, Post Office Box 2207, Green- 
ville, South Carolina 29602. 


A97—Housing Manager 
Regional western Massachusetts housing 
management svisidiary seeks individual to 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Norteastern Illinois town of 15,000 population needs executive direc- 
tor who will assume complete responsibility for establishing and admin- 
istering an action-oriented housing and community development pro- 
gram. Candidate will work directly with and be responsible to the city 


council and mayor. 


Candidate’s responsibilities will include initiation and implementation 
of housing rehabilitation, central area revitalization, and economic de- 
velopment programs, meeting all administrative, certification, and per- 
formance evaluation requirements under the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, and closing out and marketing an existing 


conventional urban renewal pro,ect. 


Master’s degree in public administration or city planning desirable 
but not necessary; however, significant executive experience in directing 
renewal, housing, and planning functions and proven public relations 
ability are required. Candidate will be responsible for contact with 
federal, state, and local government officials, businessmen, and citizens. 

Please include expected salary, references, and past work record. 

Send to A101, in care of Journal of Housing. 


be responsible for management of 200 units 
of government-assisted housing (HUD, 
MHFA, Section 8) in four projects. Job 
includes budget control; supervision of three 
resident superintendents; rent-ups; filing of 
reports; compliance with regulations; and 
supervision and administration of a mainte- 
nance and repair program. Candidate should 
be sensitive to landlord/tenant relations and 
familiar with delivery of social services. 
Strong financial and accounting experience 
not essential. Initiative, ability to write and 
speak clearly, meticulous attention to details, 
reliability, and prior housing experience 
essential. ; 

Salary range: $12,000 to $15,000. Fringe 
benefits and opportunity for salary increase 
if and when more units are brought under 
contract. 

An equal opportunity employer. 

Send resume to: Berkshire Housing Ser- 
vice Inc., 31 Bradford Street, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts 01201. 


A98—Director/Operations-Housing _ q 

The city of Durham, North Carolina, is 
accepting applications from persons qualified 
to manage the city’s low-rent public housing, 
including planning, directing, occupancy, 
housing maintenance, office management, 
and property control. Candidates must dem- 
onstrate education and/or experience equiva- 
lent to graduation from college in a major 
directly related to the job and five years of 
progressively responsible paid experience in 
a managerial or staff capacity in public 
housing, rental management, or similar field. 

Salary range: $17,000 to $20,000. ; 

Send resume to: James E. Kerr, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the City of 
Durham, North Carolina, 533 East Main 
Street, Post Office Box 1726, Durham, North 
Carolina 27702. 


A99—Executive Director 

The housing authority of the city of Love- 
land, Colorado, is seeking an executive direc- 
tor who will administer all housing pro- 
grams. Chief duties include supervision, 
finance and social responsibilities, and the 
implementation of new programs. Must have 
a bachelor’s degree in business administra- 
tion, public administration, or related rele- 
vant job experience to substitute for formal 
education. Experience with federal housing 
programs preferred. Spanish speaking ability 
desired. 

Salary: open. 

Send resume to: Personnel Office, Post 


Office Box 419, Loveland, Colorado 80537. 
Applications close January 31, 1976. 


A100—Housing/ Redevelopment Staff 

The city of St. Petersburg, Florida’s de- 
partment of housing and redevelopment is 
seeking candidates to fill the following three 
positions: 

Chief, Division of Planning and Housing: 
will be responsible for assisting in formulat- 
ing, modifying, and administering current 
long-range comprehensive plans and develop- 
ment programs. College graduate, with a 
degree in planning or related field, with 
four years of increasing responsibility in 
planning and/or redevelopment and housing 
activities. 

Salary range: $15,000 to $16,000. 

Chief, Division of Project Implementation: 
will be responsible for project execution ac- 
tivities, such as real estate acquisition and 
disposition, relocation, demolition, and site 
improvement activities. College graduate, 
with degree in business or public administra- 
tion and four years experience of increasing 
responsibility relative to redevelopment and 
housing activities. 

Salary range: $15,000 to $16,000. 

Rehabilitation Officer: will be responsible 
for administering the management and tech- 
nical activities related to structural rehabili- 
tation within project/program area. College 
graduate, with major in business or public 
administration and two years experience in 
redevelopment, housing, and rehabilitation 
programs. 

Salary range: $12,000 to $13,000. 

Send resume to: Employment Division, 
Post Office Box 2842, St. Petersburg, Florida 
33731. 


A102—Executive Director 

Fort Wayne, Indiana (population 178,000), 
seeks an executive director for its redevelo) 
ment commission. It is preferred that appli- 
cant have associate degrees in planning and 
architecture and imperative that applicant 
have extensive experience in public admin- 
istration, renewal, or urban planning, includ- 
ing administrative, supervisory, and techni- 
cal experience. 

Salary: attractive, with many excellent 
fringe benefits. 

An equal opportunity employer. 

Send resume to: Leonard M. Weinraub, 
Fort Wayne Redevelopment Commission, 
Room 950, City-County Building, 1 Main 
Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana 46802. 
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A103—Supervisor/Personnel Officer 
Experienced individual sought for post of 
management supervisor/personnel officer for 
Pacific northwest housing authority. Duties 
include: supervision of five area offices with 
staff of approximately 15 persons and 2500 
conventional units; preparation of rent 
schedules, income limits; making recom- 
mendations for management policies and 
procedures; EEO policies and funding grants, 
such as CETA. Reports to executive director. 
Must have background in public housing 
management, including supervisory experi- 
ence: excellent written and oral communica- 
tion skills; ability to work effectively in 
team-oriented management. Knowledge or 
background in personnel administration help- 


ul. 

Salary range: $17,326 to $21, 484 (1975). 
Fringe benefits. 

An equal opportunity employer. 

Send resume to: James Wiley, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the County 
of King, 15455 65th Avenue South, Tukwila, 
Washington 98188. Resumes must be sub- 
mitted on or before February 1, 1976. 


A104—Rehabilitation Staff 

East coast management consulting firm 
engaged in the start-up, management and 
operation of housing rehabilitation, acquisi- 
tion, and relocation programs under com- 
munity development block grant and other 
programs for medium- and large-size cities 
is seeking applicants for the following posi- 
tions: 


SWEDISH STUDENT SEEKS THREE-MONTH 
ARCHITECTURAL INTERNSHIP IN UNITED STATES 

Swedish student of architecture, who is presently visiting the United States, 
hopes to gain practical on-the-job experience with an architectural firm or city 
planning office during his stay. He has completed two years of study at the 
department of architecture, Royal Institute of Technology, Stockholm, and has 
had prior professional experience in a city planning office, where he worked on 
city plans, model building, and community physical planning. He will be available 
until April 1976 and would welcome a three-month stint—January through 
March. No financial remuneration is expected, though help in obtaining housing 


would be appreciated. 


Send inquiries to: Lars Jansson, 1150 Prague Street, San Francisco, California 


94112. 








Housing Rehabilitation Administrator: Ap- 
plicants should have considerable experience 
in the start-up and operation of housing 
rehabilitation programs, whether in private 
sector operation or funded under federal 
programs such as Sections 312/115, 117, 
homesteading, or Title I insured home im- 
provement loans. Experience in establishing 
innovative programs helpful. Knowledge of 
building construction techniques, homeown- 
er counseling procedures, and contractor 

management requirements essential. 

Salary: negotiable to $25,000. 

Housing Rehabilitation Specialists: Under 





For “Position Available” advertise- 
ment, the advertising organization 
must hold agency membership in 
NAHRO or must pay fee noted below. 
For “Position Wanted” advertisement, 
the advertising person must hold 
individual membership in NAHRO or 
must pay fee noted. 


For either type of advertisement, just 
fill in the blanks below, then clip this 
box and mail it—together with a 100- 
word or less statement covering job 
description, experience requirements, 
salary data—to the Journal of Hous- 
ing, The Watergate Building, 2600 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. Ad will run once. 
NOTICE: Advertisements for publica- 
tion in the Journal of Housing may 
not discriminate on the basis of race, 
creed, color, sex, age, or national 
origin. 


CAUTION: When placing a “Position 





HERE’S HOW TO PLACE A “PERSONNEL EXCHANGE” AD 


Name of Agency or Individual Wishing to Advertise: 


Available” notice, at least a two- 
month period for receiving applica- 
tions should be left open. Depending 
on date of receipt of advertisement 
in the Journal offices, a period of two 
to three weeks may elapse before 
publication is possible; thereafter, a 
month for circulation of the Journal 
and for the preparation and dispatch 
of applications must be allowed. If 
position openings must be filled ear- 
lier than such a minimum two-month 
period, they should not be submitted 
for Journal publication. 


For those who are not NAHRO mem- 
bers, a check must accompany this 
box and attached job description. 
Cost is 10 cents a word—with mini- 
mum fee $10. Payment must accom- 
pany entry. 


NAHRO member advertisers who ex- 
ceed the 100-word maximum will be 
charged 10 cents a word for copy over 
100 words. 





Address 








Journal. 





Run Blind (; with Signature | 
As part of NAHRO’s personnel service, letters to applicants or agencies using 
“blind” ads will be forwarded if addressed with code numbers and sent to the 
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the supervision of the rehabilitation admin- 
istrator, applicant will be responsible for 
developing complete work write-ups and 
cost estimates in compliance with local codes 
and programs standards on individual prop- 
erties. generally from one to six units; pro- 
viding technical assistance and counseling to 
homeowners; field inspection of work in 
process; and other related work as required. 
Minimum of two years experience as a re- 
habilitation specialist. deputy director, or 
chief of rehab in Section 312/117 or related 
programs or in private sector activity re- 
quired. Construction experience and/or in- 
depth knowledge of building construction, 
cost estimating, and contractor management 
procedures required. 

Salary: negotiable to $20,000. 

Finance Specialists: Under supervision of 
rehabilitation administrator, applicant will 
screen homeowner grant and loan applicants 
according to financial elegibility criteria; 
counsel homeowner as to financial require- 
ments for loans and mortgage refinancings; 
and prepare finance packages in support of 
Section 312 loans or conventional Title I- 
insured bank loans. Minimum of two years 
as finance specialist in renewal rehabilitation, 
code enforcement, or other government 
sponsored program or as a bank loan officer 
required. 

Salary: negotiable to $18,000. 

For all positions, capability to speak Span- 
ish helpful but not required. Considerable 
travel or relocation may be required. 

An equal opportunity employer. 

Send resumes and references to: Post Of- 
fice Box 422, Prudential Center Station, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02199. 


A105—Associate Professor/ Assistant 
Professor 

Columbia University is seeking an associ- 
ate professor and an assistant professor in 
its department of urban planning. -Require- 
ments include: PhD in urban planning; in- 
terest in economics or political science, with 
professional and teaching experience in the 
areas of environmental planning, transporta- 
tion, social service systems planning, and 
planning administration. 

An affirmative action employer. 

Send resumes to: Peter Marcuse, Chair- 
man, Division of Urban Planning, Avery 
Hall, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 10027. Applications must be received 
by February 1, 1976. 


A106—City Planners 

The Peace Corps and VISTA need plan- 
ners to serve in several overseas countries 
and in about 25 United States cities. Ex- 
penses paid, including medical, travel, vaca- 
tion, and living. 

For information, contact: Lynn Roten- 
berg, ACTION, ORC Box A-8, Washington, 
D.C. 20525. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





W34—Housing Management 

Innovative leader seeks challenging as- 
signment. Background includes MBA and 
technical degree, six years government hous- 
ing management experience, and six years 
competitive industrial experience in person- 
nel and engineering. Excellent communica- 
tor and problemsolver; sensitive to tenant 
needs, personnel relations, and _political/ 
social implications of policies. Currently 
commissioner of a local housing authority. 

Reply to code number care of JouRNAL. 


W35—Community Planning/Development 
Administrator 

Professional planner with 10 years experi- 
ence seeks challenging and key position in 
public or private organization involved in 
the planning/development processes. 

Most recent experiences include a broad 
variety of new town physical and human 
service planning and development activities. 
Background also includes securing and man- 
agement of federal and state grants-in-aid: 
marketing of real estate; public relations: 
community association organization and 
management; housing and renewal planning. 
programming, and execution; composition 
and administration of various land develop- 
ment controls, such as zoning, subdivision 
and site plan regulations, protective coven- 
ants and deed restrictions; and the prepara- 
tion of comprehensive community plans. 

Salary: negotiable. 

Reply to code number care of JOURNAL. 


W36—Consultant/Community Development 

Candidate with 10 years of successful ex- 
perience in housing rehabilitation desires 
positions on consultant basis to assist mu- 
nicipalities in developing and implementing 
housing programs in conjunction with com- 
munity development. 

Salary: negotiable. 

Reply to code number care of JoURNAL. 


W37—Director/Community Development 

Mature, innovative community develop- 
ment director with recognized record of 
accomplishment desires new challenge. Over 
15 years experience directing combined re- 
newal, planning, housing, and code enforce- 
ment programs, including first year CD pro- 
gram. Also served as part-time consultant 
to four cities. Successfully completed and 
closed out several renewal, FACE, and ur- 
ban beautification programs below budgeted 
costs. Candidate is fully famliar with prepa- 
ration of state and federal grant applications, 
professional management and public rela- 
tions techniques, and possesses oral and writ- 
ten communication skills. Legal and planning 
background and experience. JD and MPA 
degrees. 

Resume and finest references available. 

Salary: negotiable. 

Reply to code number care of JOURNAL. 


W38—Manager/Related Position 

Candidate with BA degree in housing 
management and administration seeks posi- 
tion with public or private concern. 

One year experience in highrise middle- 
and low-income housing, both rental and 
cooperative. Responsibilities include: tenant 
relations; supervision of large staff of main- 
tenance and security personnel in day-to-day 
operation; relations with outside contractors; 
rent collection; bookkeeping; and thorough 
knowledge of all aspects of legal proceed- 
ings. Possess mobility for desirable position. 

Salary: negotiable. 

Resume and references on request. 

Reply to code number care of JOURNAL. 


f 
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The JourNat Calendar is maintained and 
prepared for publication by the staff of 
the NAHRO Field Services Division. 
Notification of meetings and changes or 
corrections should be sent to Richard Y. 
Nelson, Jr., Deputy Executive Director, 
NAHRO, 2600 Virginia Avenue, N.W.., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


January 1976 


11-15—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. Seminar on Social Services for 
Housing Personnel. University of Georgia. 
Athens. 

12-13—National Center for Housing Man- 
agement. Workshop. “Administrative & 
Accounting.” Marriott Hotel. Atlanta. 

15-16—National Center for Housing Man- 
agement. Workshop. “Administrative & 
Accounting.” Marriott Hotel (Stemmors 
Freeway). Dallas. 

15-16—University of California-Berkeley. 
“Public Sector Housing Policy.” San Fran- 
cisco. (415/642-4811) 

18-22—National Association of Home Build- 
ers. Annual Convention. Dallas. 

19-20—National Center for Housing Man- 
agement. Workshop. “Administrative & 
Accounting.” Marriott Hotel. Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

22—NAHRO. Southern California Chapter. 
Quarterly Conference. Valley Hilton. 
Sherman Oaks, California. 

23-24—NAHRO. Arizona Chapter. Main- 
tenance Workshop. Maricopa County 
Housing Authority. Phoenix. 

24-28—The Solar Energy Industries Asso- 
ciation. Two Solar Heating and Cooling 
Workshops and Products Exhibit. Hyatt 
House Hotel—Los Angeles International 
Airport. Los Angeles. 

25-27—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. Legislative Seminar. Quality Inn, 
Capitol Hill. Washington, D. C. 

28-30—International MFOA Career Devel- 
opment Center/Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association. Seminar. “Public Em- 
ployee Retirement.” Sheraton Olympic 
Villas. Orlando, Florida. 

29—NAHRO. International Committee. 
NAHRO office. Washington, D.C. 


February 1976 


2-March 31—Institute of Gerontology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan/Wayne State Univer- 
sity. “Residential Institute for Retirement 
Housing Management and for Staff and 
Administrators of Long-Term Care Fa- 
cilities.” Ann Arbor. 

8-10—NAHRO. TPP Experience Exchange 
Forum. Denver Hilton. Denver. 


9-10—National Center for Housing Man- 
agement. Workshop. “Administrative & 
Accounting.” Marriott Hotel. Philadelphia. 

11-13—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. Northern Regional Maintenance 
Clinic. Sheraton Beach Hotel. Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

12-13—National Center for Housing Man- 
agement. Workshop. “Administrative & 
Accounting.” Marriott Essex House. New 
York City. 

15-18—NAHRO. Workshop. “Interrelation- 
ship of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Programs and Minority Inter- 
ests.” Fairmont Hotel. New Orleans. 

19-20—NAHRO. Michigan Chapter. Meet- 
ing. Cadillac. 

21-22—International Design Engineering 
Exhibition and Conference. Dusseldorf 
Messe. Dusseldorf, West Germany. 

22-23—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Council. Executive Board Meeting. 
Union Plaza Hotel. Las Vegas. 

22-26—National Governors Conference. 
Winter Conference. Statler Hilton. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

29-March 1—National Housing Conference. 
Annual Meeting. Statler Hilton. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 1976 


-__—International Association for Hous- 
ing Science. Workshop on Housing In- 
dustrialization. Cairo, Egypt. 

1-2—National Center for Housing Manage- 
ment. Workshop. “Administrative & Ac- 
counting.” Marriott Hotel. Boston. 

2—Foundation for Cooperative Housing. 
Annual Meeting. Sheraton-Carleton Hotel. 
Washington, D.C. 

5-11—Associated General Contractors of 
America. Annual Convention. Washing- 
ton, D. 


7-11—International Union of Building So- 
cieties and Savings Institutions. Inter- 
American Savings and Loan Conference. 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

14-16—National League of Cities and 
United States Conference of. Mayors. 
Congressional-City Conference. Washing- 
ton Hilton. Washington, D. C. 

20-25—American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials/American Institute of Planners. 
Joint Conference. Sheraton Park and 
Shoreham Hotels. Washington, D. C. 

21-24 — National Association of Building 
Manufacturers. 1976 Annual Meeting. 
Canyon Hotel. Palm Springs, California. 

22-23—NAHRO. Central California Chap- 
ter. Annual Meeting. 

23-25—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. Public Information and Commu- 
nication Seminar. University of Georgia. 
Athens. 

31-April 2—National Trust for Historic 
Preservation/ University of Illinois. “The 
Conservation of the Older Courthouse: 
Some Practical Solutions.” St. Louis. 
(312/341-1930) 


April 1976 

17-22—American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration. Annual Meeting. Sheraton 
Park Hotel. Washington, D. C 

19-23—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. Management for Housing Per- 
sonnel. University of Georgia. Athens. 

22-23—NAHRO. Michigan Chapter. Meet- 
ing. Port Huron. 

24-25—NAHRO. Arizona Chapter. Annual 
Conference. Little America Hotel. Flag- 
staff. 

25-27—NAHRO. Ohio Chapter. Annual 
Meeting. Christopher Inn. Columbus. 
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27-May 1—National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers. An- 
nual Conference. 


29—NAHRO. International Committee. 
United Nations Plaza Hotel. New York 
City. : 

29-May 1—International MFDA Career De- 
velopment Pre-Conference Seminar ‘“Pro- 
curement Management for Local and 
State Government.” San Francisco Hilton. 
San Francisco. 


30—NAHRO. International Organizational 
Representatives Committee. United Na- 
tions Plaza Hotel. New York City. 


May 1976 

2-6—Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada. 70th 
Annual Conference on Public Finance. 
San Francisco Hilton. San Francisco. 

2-6—American Institute of Architects. An- 
nual Conference. Philadelphia-Sheraton 
Hotel. Philadelphia. 

3-5—Urban Land Institute. Spring Meeting. 
Shoreham Hotel. Washington, D. C. 

5-7—Canadian Association of Housing and 
Renewal Officials. Annual Conference. 
Vanier City, Canada. 

10-12—“International Forum on Data Bases 
in Local Government.” Ministry of In- 
terior, Union of Local Authorities. Hil- 
ton. Jerusalem, Israel. 


10-13—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. Seminar on Aging for Housing 
Personnel. University of Georgia. Athens. 


12-14—NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council. Annual Conference. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Philadelphia. 


15-19—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Council. Annual Conference. Hilton 
Hawaiian Village. Honolulu. 


16-18—Virginia Association of Housing and 
Community Development Officials. An- 
nual Meeting. Hyatt House. Richmond. 


17-21—Institute of Gerontology, University 
of Michigan/Wayne State University. 
“Development Financing of Housing and 
Support Services for Neighborhood-Based 
Elderly.” Ann Arbor. 


t8-22—International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Planning. 1976 Hyogo Interna- 
tional Conference. “The Role of Local 
and Regional Government in Improving 
the Environment for Human Settlements.” 
Kobe—Hyogo, Japan. 


19-21—NAHRO. Pacific Northwest Region- 
al Council. Annual Meeting. Seattle Hil- 
ton. Seattle. 


24-28—International Association of Housing 
Science/American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers/Clemson University. International 
Symposium on Lower-Cost Housing Prob- 
lems. Hyatt-Regency. Atlanta. 


26-28—NAHRO. North Central Regional 
Council. Annual Conference. St. Paul 
Hilton. St. Paul, Minnesota. 


27-June 11—Habitat °76 Forum: United Na- 
tions parallel conference for non-govern- 
mental organizations, held prior to and 
during May 31-June 11 conference noted 
below. 


31-June 11—Habitat ’76: United Nations 
Conference on Human Settlements. Van- 
couver, Canada. 


31-June 3—New York State Association of 
Renewal and Housing Officials, Inc. An- 
nual Conference. Concord Hotel. Kia- 
mesha Lake, New York. 


31-June 4—International Federation of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers. Sixth General Assem- 
bly. Stockholm, Sweden. 
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June 1976 
—International Association for Housing 
Science. “Conference on Materials for 

Housing.” Madras, India. 


1-2—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional Coun- 


cil. Seminar in the Legal Aspects of Hous-_ 


ing. University of Georgia. Athens. 
13-16—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Annual Conference. Hotel Adolphus. 
Dallas. 
13-17—National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. 103rd Annual Forum. “Advancing 
the Humane Society: The Unfinished 
Agenda of Democracy.” Sheraton Park 
Hotel. Washington, D.C. 
19-25—Building Officials and Code Admin- 
istrators International, Inc. Annual Con- 
ference. Hyatt-Regency. Atlanta. 
20-23—NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Council. 36th Annual Conference. Omni 
International Hotel. Norfolk, Virginia. 
21-25—International Solid Wastes and Pub- 
lic Cleansing Association. 14th Congress. 
Padua, Italy. 
26-30—National Association of Counties. 
Annual Meeting. Hotel Utah. Salt Lake 
City. 
27-29—NAHRO. New England Regional 
Council. Annual Conference. Balsams 
Hotel. Dixville Notch, New Hampshire. 
July 1976 
4-7—National Governors Conference. An- 
nual Meeting. Philadelphia/ Hershey. Con- 
vention Center. Philadelphia/Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 
10-14—United States Conference of Mayors. 
Annual Meeting. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
August 1976 
7-15—International Federation for Housing 
and Planning. 33rd World Congress. Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 
11-13—Mississippi Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials. Annual Con- 
vention. Biloxi Hilton Hotel. Biloxi. 
11-13—Texas Housing Association. Annual 
Meeting. Fort Brown Hotel/International 
Friendship Gardens Pavilion. Brownsville. 
30-September 3—National Conference of 
State Legislatures. Annual Convention. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
September 1976 
—International Cooperative Housing Devel- 
opment Association. Housing Congress. 
UNESCO House. Paris, France. 
5-10—InterAmerican Planning Society. Bi- 
ennial Congress. Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
6-8—International Federation of Landscape 
Architects. Congress. Istanbul, Turkey. 
12-14—Tennessee Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities. Sheraton- 
Gatlinburg. Gatlinburg. 
19-21—Georgia Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Authorities. Annual Meet- 
ing. Callaway Gardens. Pine Mountain. 
26-30—International City Management As- 
sociation. Annual Conference. Toronto, 
Canada. 
October 1976 
4-6—Urban Land Institute. Fall Conference. 
The Breakers. West Palm Beach, Florida. 
10-13—NAHRO. National Conference. Fair- 
mont Hotel. New Orleans. 
November 1976 
14-16—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Council. Commissioners Meeting and 
Annual Workshop. The Queen Mary. 
Long Beach, California. 
July 1977 
6-14—International Federation of Surveyors. 
15th Congress, Stockholm, Sweden. 
October 1977 
4-7—NAHRO. National Conference. Radis- 
son Hotel. Minneapolis. 


New . 
Construction, 
Maintenance 

Products 


NEW WALKIE-TALKIE 

A new two-way radio small enough to 
be held in the hand and with a six- 
channel capacity has been introduced by 
General Electric. The manufacturer says 
the product has good frequency stability 
and little image rejection or audio dis- 
tortion. 


The radio is about 8 inches long by 
2% inches wide by 1% inches thick. It 
weighs 26 ounces with the battery. The 
FM radio has a transmitting power of 
five watts in its high bands and four 
watts in its low bands. General Electric 
Officials say medium power units also 
are available. The new radio is powered 
by a 700-milliampere-hour battery pack. 
The company calls the unit its MVP 
Personal Series. 

For more information on the two-way 
radio, write General Electric Mobile 
Radio Department, Section P, Post Office 
Box 4197, Lynchburg, Virginia 24502 
and be sure to squawk the news that you 
heard about their product in the JoURNAL 
OF HOUSING. 





WALL & DOOR 


SIGNS 


EVERY TYPE 


FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
HOSPITALS, OFFICES, 


E 
b ie ss Pace FACTORIES, BANKS, 
ELEVATOR| cATAt®® PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
SETON NAME PLATE CORP. 
New Haven, Conn., 06505 « (203) 772-2520 











MITT ITI A 


GAS APPLIANCE MANUALS 

Three new manuals on the mainte- 
nance of major gas appliance control sys- 
tems have been published and are being 
offered for sale by National Training 
Aids, Inc. The three cover heating, water 
heating, and cooking gas appliances. 

The publisher says each manual is lib- 
erally illustrated and easy to read. Each 
of the manuals presents step-by-step pro- 
gressions through the basic components 
of an appliance and explains how each 
component functions in the complete 
system. At the end of each section on 
components, a trouble-shooting guide is 
included that covers malfunctions, symp- 
toms, causes, and proper corrective ac- 
tions. The company also says each man- 
ual contains background chapters on 
basic electricity and on gas testing de- 
vices. 


Each manual sells for $10. 

To order or for additional informa- 
tion, write National Training Aids, Inc., 
Manual Division A, Post Office Box 


81132, Atlanta, Georgia 30341, and be 
sure to inform them that the JouRNAL 
lit the pilot light of your curiosity. 


INSTANT MAILROOM 

A new line of modular products for 
the mailroom has been introduced by the 
Kwik-File Company of Mirneapolis. The 
firm says its Mailmaker is an effort to 
offer the same flexibility of space division 
and arrangement that it provides in its 
Officemaker series. 

The mailroom group consists of sort- 
ing and distribution racks, tables with 


SUSeeeeeeeeeeeseeees: KEEP THIS AD euneueeeeeeneeseeeees, 


MR. REALTOR 


We want to buy refrigerators, ranges, toilets, water heaters, etc. 
from your rehab or renewal job 


UNIVERSAL CONTRACT CO., INC. 


1101 7th Street, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 462-0007 
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adjustable heights, distribution carts, and 
other modular equipment. Kwik-File 
notes that the design is contemporary, 
with an emphasis on the functional. 
Shelving is adjustable both vertically and 
horizontally to meet the user’s needs, it 
adds. The modular design also permits 
more units to be used as the mailroom 
grows. 


For more information on the Mail- 
maker, write Kwik-File, 2845 Harriet 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55408. and be sure to address the fact 
that you heard about it in the JoURNAL 
OF HOUSING. 


NEW IDEA IN DRILL BITS 


Unibit Corporation has introduced a 
third size in its drill bit series that ends 
the need for numerous bits of different 
sizes. The manufacturer says the bit, for 
3/8-inch electric drills, will drill nine dif- 
ferent size holes ranging from 1/4 inch 
to 3/4 inch. 

The conical shaped bit has increments 
of 1/16 inch, which means it can replace 
bits of 1/4, 5/16, 3/8, 7/16, 1/2, 9/16, 
5/8, 11/16, and 3/4 inch. The manufac- 
turer says the Unibit is especially useful 
in drilling holes in the thinner gauges of 
sheet metal; it also may be used on plastic 


‘or wood. The bit features a single flute 


that drills its own starting hole, elimi- 
nating skip starts. 

Unibit models are made of industrial 
grade high speed steel that is heat treated 
and tempered to promote maximum 
strength and long wear. The manufac- 
turer says the Unibit is easily sharpened 
without special tools. The other two 
models of the bit drill holes ranging in 
size from 1/8 inch to one inch. 

For more information on this new con- 
cept in drill bits, write Unibit Corpora- 
tion, Box 331, Department 3, Wyoming, 
New York 14591. Don’t forget to cite the 
penetrating coverage in the JOURNAL OF 
HOUusInc. 


_ FREE LITERATURE 





New Paint Booklet 

A booklet describing eight new water 
base coatings for use by painting and main- 
tenance contractors is available from PPG 
Industries, manufacturer of Pittsburgh 
paints. The products described are for com- 
mercial, industrial, institutional, or residen- 
tial uses: 

Types of coatings mentioned in the 16- 
page booklet include acrylic-epoxy, high 
gloss enamel, inhibitive metal primers, 
enamel undercoater, acrylic latex stains, and 
interior satin varnish. 

The booklet, Eight New Water Base Coat- 
ings, may be obtained by writing PPG In- 
dustries, 10 North, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. Be sure 
to paint them a pretty picture of the 
JOURNAL for telling you about their booklet. 
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Where else but from NAHRO can a professional in the housing and community 
development field receive 
e the Journal of Housing 


e discounts on publications (operating manuals, technical guides, research 
reports, bibliographies, policy papers, program and experience handbooks) 


e discounts on conference and workshop registration fees 


e free job placement service in the Journal of Housing 


e information inquiry services through the NAHRO library 


NAHRO 


Application 
Application for Individual Membership in NAHRO 
Suite 404, 2600 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 


I am applying for an Individual membership in NAHRO in the following category 
(check one): 


(0 Active membership ($25) ( Commissioner or civic leader membership ($15) 
00 Junior Active membership—my annual 0 Affiliate membership ($25) 
income is under $7500 ($15) x ; 
(0 Sustaining membership ($50) and up in 
(0 Student membership ($15) multiples of $25) 


Agency membership for both public and private agencies is also available: check here [] if 
you want NAHRO to send you literature on agency membership and fees. 


Name 





(Please print or type) 
Title 





Agency 





Address 





City, State, Zip Code 





Preferred Mailing Address 








Application date 





Suggested by NAHRO member 
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